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Quiet Business Boom Responsible for Coal Output 
Last Year Exceeded but Once in Time of Peace 


characterized the soft-coal industry in 1923. The 

freedom from car shortage after the first quarter 
was remarkable in view of the large tonnage produced. 
The output reached in 1923 has been exceeded but once 
in a peace year, the total for 1923 of 545,000,000 net 
tons falling but 23,000,000 tons, or 4 per cent, below 
booming 1920. It is interesting therefore to compare 
the 1923 and 1920 records in other respects. Preceding 
both were large-scale strikes affecting nearly all organ- 
ized bituminous-coal mines. Consumers’ stocks on Jan. 
1, 1920, following the six weeks’ strike of 1919 were at 
or just below 20,000,000 tons; on Sept. 1, 1922, follow- 
ing the big strike, stocks were about the same level. 

Both strikes were followed by peri- 
ods of restocking, but with this great 
difference—in 1920 the railroads were 
unable to move the coal as it was 
offered, whereas in 1923 car supply 
improved from beginning to end. 
Frenzied bidding and buying of 1920 
was replaced by quiet purchasing in 
1923. From the beginning to the end 
of 1920 consumers’ stocks ,were in- 
creased by around 27,000,000 tons; in 
1923 with no fuss at all, not less than 
29,000,000 tons was added to consum- 
ers’ reserves. With all the frenzy that 
attended the accumulation of stocks in 
1920, there was but 45,000,000 tons on 
hand at the end of that year. On the 
other hand, 1923 closed with around 
65,000,000 tons in consumers’ storage, 
a new high record for the end of a 
calendar year. It is anticipated that 
this figure will be even higher by 
April 1, 1924, 

The fact that at the first of the year 
stocks had been piled up sufficient to 
afford on the average a safe supply 
—that is to say, nearly four weeks’ requirements—and 
that thenceforth throughout the year there was no 
pressing necessity for coal on the part of any class of 
consumers or of any locality, was a most important fac- 
tor in depressing the price. Consumers were willing to 
take the coal throughout the summer and autumn of 
1923, but they were not in dire need and bought as the 
coal, at constantly lowering price, was forced on them. 

It must not.be assumed that because soft-coal prices 
were easy and st xs piled up, general industry was not 
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1umming. The. sumption of soft coal in this country 








PRODUCTION AND 
CONSUMPTION 


In this diagram the solid bars repre- 
sent production of bituminous coal by 
The dotted line is 
In but two years—1919 
and 1922—of the seven from 1917 to 
1923 was production less than consump- 
In 1917, 1918 and 1923, all years 
of large production, there were sub- 
stantial additions to stocks. 
of a production of soft-coal in round 
numbers of 545,000,000 tons, 495,000,- 
000 tons was consumed, 20,000,000 tons 
exported and 30,000,000 tons added to 
consumers’ storage piles. 


in 1923 was about 500,000,000 tons, almost identical in 
amount with the consumption of 1920. More coal was 
imported in 1923 than in 1920, but about 17,000,000 
tons less was exported, which accounts for the seeming 
discrepancy. A measure of the industrial activity of 
1923, as against 1920, is found in the figures of produc- 
tion of sixty-two commodities as reported by the Census 
in the Survey of Current Business. The production of 
these sixty-two commodities, which include coal and 
coke, was 9 per cent greater in 1923 than in 1920. The 
Federal Reserve Board reports a 10-per cent increase in 
manufacturing activity in 1923 over 1920. A few ex- 
amples serve to indicate the widespread nature of this 
quiet boom in business and help account for the steady 
demand for soft coal. Cotton con- 
sumption was 4 per cent greater in 
1923 than in 1920, although textiles 
were considered dead last year. Pig- 
iron output in .1923 was 12 per cent 
greater than in 1920; likewise steel 
ingots, 12 per cent; copper, also 12 per 
cent; crude petroleum, 16 per cent. 

It did not just happen that through- 
out 1923 the country consistently 
bought coal, irrespective of immediate 
requirements. There was definite na- 
tional planning back of it. The Secre- 
tary of Commerce quietly but widely 
urged storage of coal by all industry. 
He appealed not once but repeatedly to 
business interests through their asso- 
ciations to be forehanded on coal pur- 
chases, to get supplies-early and to 
forestall the usual autumnal rush and 
high market. Their response was 
equally unobtrusive, and were it not 
for the stock taking records of the 
government, it would be difficult to 
realize the extent to which this advice 
was followed. The railroads sponsored 
the program—and have not ceased their efforts even 
at this date. With less than 7,000,000 tons on hand 
at the beginning of 1923, the railroads began in 
June an active campaign for coal storage. On Oct. 1 
they had increased their reserves by 10,000,000 tons, or 
to 17,663,000 tons. They expect to have 20,000,000 tons 
on hand by April 1, 1924. If they but increase their 
reserve on wheels to what it was on April 1, 1922, they 
will have in excess of 22,000,000 tons. 

Production of bituminous coal was regular through- 
out 1923. The best month, January, was 10 per cent 
65 
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66 COAL AGE 


over the average; the worst month, December, was 10 
per cent under, with a difference between them of but 
9,000,000 tons. 

Production of anthracite was at a high level in 1923. 
Inheriting a shortage from the long strike of 1922, the 
country was anthracite hungry. Demand was strong 
as the year opened and after a summer of exceptional 
output, the trade readily absorbed the output—following 
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the short strike in September—even at prices enhanced 
by reason of the wage increase given the miners by 
Governor Pinchot. Hard-coal production in 1923 was 
around 95,000,000 net tons, the highest in a peace year. 
Domestic sizes were the backbone of the trade, for 
steam sizes were off in price from April on, attendant 
on the lowering prices of soft coal, with which they 
were in direct competition in the steam trade. 








coal, prices were a disappointment. Spot prices 

ranged downward from an average of $4.38 per 
net ton in January, dropping below $3 in April to $2.18 
in December—that is to say, the market at the end of 
the year was half what it was at the beginning. There 
were no corresponding decreases in cost. The average 
spot price for the year was $2.77, compared with $3.67 
in 1922 and $2.55 in 1921. 

Spot price, however, is not equivalent to average 
dollars realized by the operators. In the first place, the 
two figures are not strictly comparable, 
for the spot price is what the customer 
pays and is the operator’s selling price 
enhanced by selling costs or middle- 
men’s margin. In the long run, how- 
ever, the discrepancy is not great. In 
boom years the spot price soars well 
above average realization because a 
majority of the coal is sold on a con- 
servative basis, usually on contracts. 
Thus in 1920, when open-market prices 
for soft coal literally touched the sky, 
averaging $5.64 over the year, the 
average actually received per ton 
was $3.75. 

But in periods of dull market the 
spot price descends below the contract 
price level, as in 1921, when the aver- 
age spot price was $2.55 and the aver- 
age realized was $2.89. In 1922, be- 
cause of the shortage caused by the 
strike, spot prices mounted, averaging $3.67, but 
realization was $3.02 per net ton. The spot price in 
1923 started high, as a holdover from 1922, but de- 
scended to a low point in December. The average spot 
price was $2.77 and it is estimated that the average 
realized was about $2.85, a few cents above the open- 
market quotations. 

It cannot be argued therefore that 1923 was a pros- 
perous year for the soft-coal industry. It is particu- 
larly significant that, after making allowance for in- 
creases in wages alone, the spot price of bituminous 
coal in 1921 and again in the latter part of 1923 fell 
below the pre-war record of 1913-1914. Labor cost 
alone considered, soft coal is now cheaper in the open 
market than before the war. It is small wonder then 
that the bituminous-coal industry is not facing 1924 in 
high spirits. 

This unsatisfactory condition is solely due to the 
overdevelopment of the industry. The war inflation, 
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huge in itself, has since been augmented by the forced 
development in the non-union fields attendant on the 
strikes in the union fields in 1919 and 1922. The boom 
of 1920 also was a contributing factor. 


The capacity, 





Price Trend for Year Monotonously Downgrade 
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The solid bars and the figures in 


this diagram represent 
realization in dollars per net ton for 
bituminous coal, as reported by the 
J Geological Survey, 
is an 
dotted line shows the average spot 
price as reported by Coal Age. 





both as regards mines and labor, is such that 10,000,000 
tons or more per week may be produced and yet the air 
be filled with complaints of idle mines and idle labor. 
The year 1923 has given us an excellent measure of the 
overdevelopment of the soft-coal industry. With a high 
total production spread almost uniformly over the 
twelve months, the days .of idle time represent surplus 
capacity. 

Distribution of coal was uniformly satisfactory in 
1923. There were no hindrances to movement. Every 
section of the country has had soft coal forced on it. 
New England and the Northwest are 
glutted with fuel. The movement into 
the Northeast was stimulated by com- 
petition between the water shippers 
from southern West Virginia and the 
all-rail shippers in central Pennsyl- 
vania. Never was so much soft coal— 
about 32,000,000 net tons—dumped at 
lower Lake Erie ports for the North- 
west trade. Illinois, Indiana and 
western Kentucky enjoyed an active 
summer, but entered the autumn and 
winter with markets stocked and little 
business. They are now feeling more 
than any other producing areas the 
effect of deluged markets. 

Except the flare-up in anthracite in 
September, there was no labor trouble 
in coal in 1923. The bituminous wage 
contract signed in August, 1922, ex- 
pired April 1, 1923, but no real diffi- 
culty was encountered in agreeing on a renewal. After 
some negotiations and considerable jockeying for posi- 
tion, the renewal was made for one year, instead of for 
two years, as some desired. This brings the expiration 
on March 31 next. At this writing there is much specu- 
lation as to whether a new contract can be agreed upon 
without a strike. It is useless to attempt a forecast. 
The miners obviously would in the aggregate profit by 
a two-year renewal of the present scale, as would the 
larger, more conservative operators. Another bitter 
contest such as that of 1922 would shackle the industry 
with still more development and put even further into 
the future that day of a more stable industry—if 
indeed it would not ruin the opportunity and postpone 
perhaps for a generation the possibility of the deflation 
so sorely needed. 

Those who look only to the present and immediate 
future see the country overloaded with soft coal and all 
prospects gone of remunerative prices in 1924. To such 
there is no remedy save a forced suspension in the 
union fields—a shot in the arm to bring on the rosy 
dreams of low stocks, strong demand and high prices. 
Sentiment against a strike is gaining every day. 
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Loading Machines Appearing in Great Numbers—Types and 
Principles of Machines and Appurtenances—Interest at Last at 
Fever Heat—Many Questions Must Be Settled and Problems Solved 


66 HAT is being done on the 
problem of machine load- 
ing?” is the question min- 


ing men are asking all over the coal 
field. The problem is receiving much 
practical demonstration as well as 
thought. It is about as commonly 
discussed as the prohibition question 
—at the mine, in the office, at meet- 
ings and on pullman cars. And it is 
not something new, as many are led 
to believe, for loading machines have 
been an expensive hobby of a few 
men for many years; only this year 


has the interest been national. 
Heretofore, development was inter- 
mittent and, at best, pulsating. 


Someone would conceive ideas of a 
coal-loading mechanism and_ then 
commence to build one. 

Too often work would cease before 
the machine had been completed or 
soon after it had been given a half- 
hearted trial. Many machines that 
had a semblance of practicability 
failed to make headway chiefly be- 
cause of lack of funds and of co- 





The headpiece shows the Oldroyd loading 
machine, which, unlike other machines, has 
three conveyors. To the head end of the 
loading boom is attached a revolving dipper 
to which are fastened two replaceable strips 
of steel, which throw the coal onto the low- 
est of the three conveyors. 





By ALPHONSE F. BROSKY 
Assistant Editor, Coal Age, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


operation from mine owners. Wood- 
sheds, machine shops and garages 
have been the birthplace of many 
loading machines. The number of 
them is legion. How many are 
there? That is a difficult question 
to answer, as a veil of secrecy hides 
the development of many of them. 


UNION IMPEDES INTRODUCTION 


Progress is slow, as it must be, 
until sufficient momentum is gath- 
ered to sweep the industry. In a 
way, the move is marking time and 
will continue to do so, all the while 
gathering force, till such time as the 
barrier of opposition thrown up by 
the United Mine Workers no longer 
obstructs the introduction of such 
machines. It is gratifying, however, 
that practically all the mine owners 
assert that the day of the loading 
machine is at hand. 

Sooner or later, it is believed, the 
miners’ union will have to yield to 
economic pressure and agree to a 
reasonable wage scale for loading 
machines. With these assurances 
mechanical - loading devices and 
methods are developing with in- 
creasing rapidity. If the U. S. Coal 
Commission’s reports did nothing 





else, its efforts at least caused wider 
interest in the problem. 

Before going any further it might 
be well to give a definition of a 
mechanical loader, applying it to the 
type in most general use. Strictly 
speaking, a mechanical loader is a 
machine that performs the greater 
part of the work of the human 
loader, one which is devised to trans- 
fer coal at the face to mine cars or 
conveyors, after the face has been 
cut and shot down, and to do that 
work with little expenditure of labor 
other than that required for the 
manipulation of the machine. 

A mechanical loader will never be 
small enough or flexible enough to 
match the co-ordination of man’s 
brains and brawn, but it can be 
made to approximate that ideal. The 
more nearly it does so the more suc- 
cessful is the machine. Other ma- 
chines are being built in which the 
functions of mining coal are added 
to those of loading. These are 
known as combination mining and 
loading machines. Earlier types of 
these last-mentioned machines were 
designed to advance entries, but the 
dual functions of mining and load- 
ing are now being incorporated in 














JOY LOADING AND DIGGING MACHINE ENTERING ROOM 


This machine is employed extensively under ail sorts of conditions. 
smallest loader in use, it is suited for low as well as high seams. 


Being perhaps the 
The digging and gath- 


ering fingers resemble somewhat the claws of a crab and draw the coal into the con- 


veyor trough. 


machines which have as their func- 
tion the production of coal and not 
merely the extension of roadways. 

The mechanical running of the 
machines and their performance at 
work are based upon many prin- 
ciples. Belt or metal conveyors in 
almost all cases carry the coal from 
the front end of a machine to a mine 
car or another conveyor. These gen- 
erally consist of two units suspended 
from the body of the machine, which 
operate independently of each other. 
For convenience and uniformity of 
expression in describing various 
types, the front conveyor is called 
the loading and the rear conveyor 
the discharging boom. 

On almost all types of loading ma- 
chines it has been found advan- 
tageous to give the discharging boom 
independently controlled vertical and 
horizontal movements and to pro- 
vide only for the elevation or lower- 
ing of the loading boom. A few 
types are provided with a moving 
device on the head end of the load- 
ing boom to facilitate the trans- 
ference of coal onto the discharging 
conveyor. 


Gears and worms, air and hy- 


draulic cylinders, rope drums, shafts 
and direct connections are the means 
used to impart motion from motors 
to the various elements of the ma- 
chine. The machines travel on 
tracks, tractors or on the ground in 
the fashion of a cutting machine. 
They are made large or small, de- 
pending upon the conditions to be 
met and the whims of the inventors. 


COAL COMMISSION’S STUDY 


In its report on machine loading 
the Coal Commission makes refer- 
ence to two definite machines, evi- 
dently of different make, estimating 
their capacities in eight hours under 
satisfactory working conditions as 
500 tons for the large and 150 tons 
for the small machine. 

It is quite likely that the commis- 
sion speaking of the big machine re- 
fers to the Jones loader, of the 
Pocahontas Fuel Co., of West Vir- 
ginia, for the reason that the aver- 
age output of three machines for a 
particular shift of eight hours is 352 
tons each, desvite an actual working 
time of only 56 per cent. No other 
machine is known to be in use that 
has loaded coal at that rate over long 
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periods. When the commission re- 
fers to the little machine as being 
operated by one man, it must be al- 
luding to the Joy loader. Through- 
out the report on machine loading, 
evidence is given that clearly fixes 
the identity of the two machines. 
James Elwood Jones, of the Poca- 
hontas Fuel Co., has for many years 
been working with a large loading 
machine in the Pocahontas No. 3 
seam. This bed attains a thickness 
of 10 ft. of clean coal in the mines 
of this company. Working in thick 
coal he has demonstrated that load- 
ing could be successfully accom- 
plished—even at this early stage 
of development—by room-and-pillar 
mining, where conditions are favor- 
able. Because of the excellent re- 
sults obtained in experiments, Jones 


’ Joaders are being built at Columbus, 


Ohio, for use in the mines of this 
company. These mines are gradu- 
ally being converted so that the entire 
coal may be loaded mechanically. 

In the main the Jones loader re- 
sembles the types of machine in most 
general use, in that it moves from 
room to room on track and is ar- 
ranged with loading and discharg- 
ing booms suspended from the body 
of the machine. The loading boom 
is designed somewhat like the cut- 
ter arm of a cutting machine, under 
which is placed a wide slide pan. 

In the chain which operates the 
loading boom are attached, in place 
of cutter bits, long arms which slide 
the coal to the discharging boom. It 
is a large machine, at present de- 
signed to load coal only in wide 
rooms and high coal. Its crew of 
twenty-two men attend to all duties 
relative to the mining, loading and 
hauling to a sidetrack of 500 tons 
of coal or more in eight hours. It 
has a record of loading a 4-ton car 
in one minute. 

In its infancy the Joy loader 
weighed about 9 tons. The body of 
the early type was built about a 
large storage hopper, to which the 

















MYERS-WHALEY SHOVEL—A HEAVIER MECHANISM OF LARGE CAPACITY 
A swinging shovel ns the coal on the loading boom. 
coal. 





The type shown here can be operated in a 4% ft. seam of 
It will also load rock, ore, clay or other loose matter with equal facility. 
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coal was fed by one conveyor and 
from which coal was discharged into 
mine cars by another. Believing a 
loading machine should be small 
enough to make it extremely flexible 
and so that one man can operate it, 
the designer eliminated the imprac- 
ticable hopper, and reduced its size 
to that of the present Joy loading 
and digging machine, which weighs 
about 34 tons. 

It has but one flight-conveyor pan, 
which flares out at the head end of 
the machine and is suspended on a 
tractor truck so that it may be 
raised or lowered. The flared-out 
section of the pan is provided with a 
pair of digging and gathering 
fingers which are geared and pinned 
to describe fixed orbital paths draw- 
ing the coal into the conveyor 
trough. Two hundred of these ma- 
chines are distributed over Virginia, 


West Virginia, Indiana, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Colorado and Pennsy!l- 
vania. 


No better implement than a shovel 
is known for the hand loading of 
coal or other loose material. On the 
Myers-Whaley loading machine, de- 
veloped fifteen years ago,: the prin- 
ciple of a shovel is incorporated. Es- 
sentially it consists of a swinging 
shovel and two conveyors and travels 
and loads over a 20-ft. front from a 
mine track. 

Both conveyors have lateral move- 
ment. The capacity of the shovel 
with a sufficient car supply is 150 
tons per shift, operating in seams 
43 ft. thick or thicker. A number of 
these machines are in use in coal 
mines of Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Indiana, Illinois and Colorado, 
and in rock and ore mines in this 
country and abroad. 

Adoption of the caterpillar tractor 
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HOLMESTED COAL-LOADING MACHINE, USED AT HARDY COAL CO.’S MINE 


In this machine the essential feature is a wedge held in an eccentric path by guides 
and made to move into the coal and back to the conveyor by a semi-flexible connecting 


rod from a drive crank. 


to impart flexibility of movement in 
loading at the face and portability 
in traveling from place to place in- 
dependently of mine track is a step 
forward in the development of load- 
ing machines. It enables the small 
loading machine, which does not 
have sufficient reach for loading 
from a mine track, to reach all parts 
of the face, and when thus applied 
it gives excellent service. George 
Dillig, of Pittsburgh, Pa., claims 
priority over all other designers in 
the use of this device, for in 1920 he 
mounted an experimental loading 
machine on caterpillar tractors. 
That machine loaded out 57 tons of 
coal in two hours from two rooms 
in the Hammill mine, near Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

The Dillig tractor loader as de- 
veloped today depends upon the 
powerful action of tractors to ram 
its nose under the coal to be loaded. 
This lifts the coal onto a loading 
boom which deposits it onto a dis- 
charging conveyor. The booms are 
lifted or swung by air jacks. At the 
present time several of these ma- 
chines are being built less than 36 

















DILLIG TRACTOR LOADER—ALSO SUITED TO ROOM-AND-PILLAR MINING 


The ram nose of this loader is forced under the coal, which moves onto the conveyor, 
urged forward by the powerful thrust of caterpillar treads. 





in. high for a large company in 
Pennsylvania. The Valley Camp 
Coal Co. is preparing to use a Dillig 
loader in its Kinloch mine, Parnas- 
sus, Pa., where plans are made for 
longwall mining in an isolated panel. 
The machine will work in the thick 
Freeport seam, which is topped with 
a hard roof. 

At the Hardy mine of the Hardy 
Coal Co., of West Virginia, three 
Holmested loading machines are in 
use in room-and-pillar mining. Ad- 
ditional machines for the same place 
are in process of construction. The 
outstanding feature of this machine 
is a reciprocating wedge on the head 
end of the loading boom, which is 
thrust under the coal on its forward 
stroke and drags the coal onto the 
conveyor on its backward stroke. 
Reciprocation of the wedge in eccen- 
tric guides is accomplished by at- 
taching to a crank a semi-flexible 
connecting rod. Its general features 
are similar to those of other loading 
machines. It will load at the rate of 
14 tons per minute. All the ma- 
chines already mentioned have been 
extensively used. . 

In the Oldroyd coal-loading ma- 
chine are embodied several of the 
movements of an arcwall machine in 
cutting horizontally, as it travels on 
a track and may be fed straight in 
toward the center of a face in load- 
ing and may be swung also to either 
rib. The loader breaks the coal 
down and loads it at the face, and, 
for this reason, it is heavily con- 
structed. It is equipped with three 
conveyors supported by two sets of 
swivel trucks for greater ease in 
rounding curves. 

Coal is fed onto the front con- 
veyor by means of a revolving dip- 
per provided with two steel cutter 
plates spaced at an angular distance 
of 180 deg. to each other. The Old- 
royd will load at a maximum rate of 








70 


2 tons per minute. In one shift it 
has actually loaded 250 tons of coal 
in 2.4-ton cars at the Sumner No. 2 
mine of the Pittsburgh & Erie Coal 
Co., Braznell, Pa., where the Pitts- 
burgh seam is 7 ft. or more in thick- 
ness. Using a 4-ton wagon, 350 tons 
of coal could have been loaded out in 
eight hours. 

Other loading machines than those 
mentioned are in all stages of 
development. The Wheeling Steel 
Corporation is developing an air 
punching heading machine. J. A. 
Forsythe, master mechanic of the 
Buckeye Coal Co., is getting ready 
to build a loading machine at Nema- 
colin, Pa. Another loading machine 
is being built at New Florence, Pa. 
The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. has 
started work on a new type of load- 
ing machine; one about which little 
is known is still in the embryo 
stages of development. 

Patrick J. McDonald, of . New 
Cumberland, Pa., has taken out 
patents on a loading machine that 
employs the unusual arrangement of 
multiple - bladed collecting scoops 
which revolve and thus discharge 
coal onto a conveyor. 

The Vesta Coal Co. and the Beth- 
lehem Mines Corporation are each 
developing a loading machine. F. N. 
Wilson, of St. Louis, is constructing 
a mechanical loading device for the 
Southern Coal, Coke & Mining Co. 
It will be known as the “Wilson 
Chainloader.” It has two sickle- 
shaped arms which, after gathering 
coal onto a flight conveyor, develop 
a half twist in two planes and are 
thus lifted above the loading con- 
veyor. It will load from a mine 
track and will be built as low as 
30 in. The smallest size will weigh 
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about 4,000 Ib. No doubt many 
other loading machines are being de- 
signed or built, but regarding these 
information is not obtainable. 

A few types of shovel loaders, such 
as the Shuveloder and the Hoar 
Baby shovel, are giving excellent 
service in handling rock where roof 
is brushed in coal mines, but these 
require more headroom than most 
seams afford and consequently at 
most mines cannot be used for load- 
ing coal. Their development, never- 
theless, has benefited the industry. 

There is a fight between two fac- 
tions, one holding that present plans 
of mine layout, embodying the prin- 
ciple of rooms and pillars, cannot 
be changed; and the other, a bit 
dubious of the stand taken by its con- 
servative opponent, maintains that 
modifications of longwall mining 
should be developed to prove or dis- 
prove the possibility of adopting the 
European system in the various 
seams of this country. 

It is surprising the number of 
sound mining men who are now ac- 
cepting the advice given many years 
ago by the longwall advocates, and 
who are either already experiment- 
ing or contemplating the making of 
experiments into the possibilities of 
longwall systems of mining. Men in 
the service of coal companies rang- 
ing from the largest to the smallest 
are members of the latter or minor- 
ity party. Experiments in modi- 
fied longwall are being conducted in 
seams varying in thickness from 3 
ft. to that of the Pittsburgh seam. 
Longwall, by the way, is being tried 
in this seam. 

Without doubt arrangements for 
loading coal mechanically must be 
developed, but opportunities for ap- 











MINE CAit LOADER, DESIGNED SOLELY FOR LONGWALL MINING 
This loader consists, in the main, of a horizontal bar covered with bits, which on re- 


volving throws material in the path of a parallel conveyor. 


It embodies several features 


Be old-type shortwall cutting machine, moving while loading as the latter moves in 
utting. 
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plying longwall methods, with their 
inherent cost-saving due to concen- 
trated mining, should certainly not 
be overlooked. The geology of sedi- 
mentary deposits is pretty much the 
same all over the world, so that what 
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LOADING RATE, BUFFALO-EAGLE 
MINE 

Shaded areas in diagram show loading 
rate in tons per hour for a single machine 
in test made Dec. 13, 1922. Machine with 
three men to operate it loaded 267 tons in 
8 hours. The total operating time was 3% 
hours and the rate of loading when in oper- 
ation was 76.3 tons per hour, 


is good for Europeans should, in a 
measure, be good for us also. How- 
ever, it must not be forgotten that 
in Europe longwall is accompanied 
by backfilling, whereas we propose 
not to go to that expense. The burn- 
ing question of machine loading is 
responsible for the beginning of this 
revolution. How it will end, only 
time will tell. 

A loading machine has been manu- 
factured expressly for loading from 
longwall faces. On this machine is a 
horizontal bar with cutting bits set 
around its periphery, which re- 
volves so as to throw material in its 
path up to and on a conveyor that 
parallels the loading bar. It has sev- 
eral characteristics of the old short- 
wall cutting machine. It is not port- 
able of itself and consequently in 
transit must be carried on a truck. 

Like the shortwall undercutter 
also, the machine while loading is 
moved slowly along the face by ropes 
and jack pipes. It is said that it 
can be built to operate in seams as 
low as 2 ft. thick. This machine will 
easily load a ton a minute. In a 
test in a mine of the Buffalo-Eagle 
Colliery Co., Logan County, West 
Virginia, this machine loaded 267 
tons of coal in 34 hours of actual 
working time. The test was con- 
ducted by the Allotment Commis- 
sion of the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R., 
which, in order to determine what 
would be a fair proportion of cars 
to allot a mine having such a ma- 
chine, had a run made to ascertain 
its capacity under working, condi- 
tions. A graphic chart of this per- 
formance appears above. 
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Major recovery in mining cannot 
proceed any faster than entry de- 
velopment. For this reason progress 
in entry-driving machines must 
parallel that of loading machines. 
Because most entries are driven nar- 
row, machines for consummating 
this work have almost invariably 
been conceived as combination min- 
ing-and-loading devices. The Jef- 
frey heading machine is designed 
and used for this purpose and makes 
a remarkable yardage. 

It undercuts and shears simul- 
taneously, and as_ the _ cutting 
progresses inward a_ reciprocating 
picking frame, the height of which 
may be adjusted while the machine 
is in motion, breaks down the coal. 
The coal falls on a conveyor pan on 
the bottom of the machine and is 
conveyed to a mine car in. the rear. 
Entries can be driven to any width 
by taking successive cuts across the 
face. It has loaded as much as 30 
tons in one hour. 

One of these heading machines re- 
cently was installed at the Keystone 
Coal & Coke Co.’s mine, at Keystone, 
W. Va., on the Norfolk & Western 
Ry. For the last four months, I am 
toid, it has driven entry at the rate 
of about 30 ft. in each eight-hour 
shift, and it has been shown that if 
it is given cars for continuous load- 
ing it will drive over 50 ft. in that 
period of time. One day when loco- 
motives and cars were available for 
handling the coal, the machine ad- 
vanced 53 ft. in seven hours and on 
several other occasions similar per- 
formances were obtained. 

The machine will work well under 
any conditions where the coal is 
not much below 5 ft. in thickness 
and where the seam has not an ex- 
cessive quantity of sulphur or other 
hard impurities that bits cannot cut. 
Four of these machines are being 
used in the Raleigh-Wyoming Coal 
Co.’s mine, the explosion that re- 
cently occurred in those workings 
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JEFFREY HEADING MACHINE FOR DEVELOPMENT WORK 
This machine cuts two vertical kerfs and one horizontal kerf in the coal and then 


punches out the coal by five strong picks set in a solid frame. 


It makes three cuts in a 


wide heading. ‘The rib line with its small offsets can be seen on the right. 


being confined to an entirely differ- 
ent section of the mine. 

Another combination mining-and- 
loading machine now being manufac- 
tured is known as the McKinlay min- 
ing and loading machine. It inherits 
the principles of the old Stanley 
header. Briefly, two shafts project 
from the body of the machine, 
and to these are secured two arms 
which revolve somewhat after the 
fashion of a propeller. These arms 
are provided with bits that may be 
located at intervals from 6 to 12 in., 
depending upon the nature of the 
coal cut. The relative motion of the 
two shafts and arms is such as to 
permit the twin tunnels to overlap 
each other, cutting a double tunnel 
104 ft. wide. 

The sectors between the two cir- 
cular tunnels are cut by means of a 
horizontal saw arrangement. The 
annular rings circumscribed by the 
cutter bits generally break of their 
own accord; otherwise revolving 
wedge wheels tear them out. Bar- 
rier plates on the sides of the ma- 

















McKINLAY AUTOMATIC COAL MINING AND LOADING MACHINE 


Considering the work it must do, this machine is extremely simple. 


Revolving cutter 


arms and horizontal reciprocating saws mine the coal, which is scooped up and deposited 
in the path of a single belt conveyor by two buckets on each of the revolving cutter 
arms, 





chine and buckets on the revolving 
cutter arms divert the coal into the 
path of a belt conveyor. This ma- 
chine will advance at the rate of 
3 ft. an hour and is operated by one 
man. 

The difficulty of getting a suffi- 
cient and a continuous stream of 
mine cars to mechanical loaders in 
rooms is now the biggest drawback 
to more general use of these ma- 
chines. This obstacle is being 
studied seriously by many men. 
Portable and inexpensive conveyors 
are thought logical in rooms that 
may be driven wide in high coal so 
as to yield a large output per cut. 
As many as three, and possibly four, 
cuts might be loaded out of a single 
room in eight hours. Then a trip 
of as many mine cars as are re- 
quired to carry the tonnage from 
one cut can be spotted and moved at 
the room neck with little delay. An- 
other remedy suggested is the tse 
of two or more tractor hoppers 
which ply back and forth, receiving 
their cargo at the loading machine 
and dumping it into a trip of wait- 
ing mine cars at the neck of the 
room. This scheme has possibilities. 

In November of 1922, before the 
Kentucky Mining Institute, I sug- 
gested the possibility of using a 
telescopic ladder conveyor of two or 
more units that might be extended 
or closed at will by means of racks 
or some similar arrangement. In- 
terlocking gears could transmit 
power from one conveyor to another, 
the conveyors being played out from 
and supported by crossbars. Such 
a conveyor could be extended to a 
sufficient length to permit as many 
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mine cars to run under it as are 
needed to load out a cut. 

J. A. Forsythe, of the Buckeye 
Coal Co., recently developed a scheme 
similar in general principle to my 
proposal. When a loading machine 
moves into a room it pulls behind it 
as Many as six mine cars, on the top 
of which are slung conveyor units, 
one on each car. Each unit is 
driven by an individual motor and 
all are tied together electrically by 
power cables controlled by push- 
buttons from the loading machine. 

Each conveyor rides on a stilt frame, 
to the legs of which are attached 
small wheels. An elevated conveyor- 
frame track lies on the outside of 
the mine track. In passing over 
this outer track the conveyors are 
lifted from the mine cars. In load- 
ing, the mine cars are moved from 
and spotted under the end of the 
outby conveyor unit. 


CONVEYORS CARRIED ON EMPTIES 


For transportation purposes a 
trip of empties is backed under the 
conveyor units by a gathering loco- 
motive, which is then uncoupled. 


In backing out of the room the load- 
ing machine pushes the conveyor 
frames from the elevated conveyor 


track and lowers them to a sling po- 
sition on top of the mine cars, which 
move with them. The train is then 
ready to move to another room, hav- 
ing a supply of mine cars available 
for immediate use. 

What are the possibilities of load- 
ing machines in the immediate fu- 
ture? Of first importance in this 
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connection is an agreement between 
miner and operator as to a wage 
scale for mechanical loading. In 
Illinois the operator is paying the 
cutting-machine rate to loading- 
machine operatives. In Indiana the 
pay of loader operatives runs as 
high as $12.50 a day. In neither 
state has a piece-work rate been 
made for mechanical loading. How- 
ever, in Indiana a joint committee of 
operators and miners was appointed 
in the spring of 1923 to formulate a 
scale, but thus far it has not con- 
curred in any recommendation. It is 
certain that this question will be 
much to the fore during the coming 
wage-negotiation meetings scheduled 
for next month. 

It is interesting to note the type 
of companies that are most absorbed 
in the development of mechanical 
loading. Who will derive the most 
immediate benefit from it? From 
present indications owners of cap- 
tive mines are most active in this 
work. Large commercial coal com- 
panies generally are more or less in- 
different as to what is transpiring in 
this new field of endeavor. 


CAPTIVE MINES WELL EQUIPPED 


Co-ordination of engineering talent 
in companies that both produce 
and consume coal is_ responsible 
to a large degree for the progressive 
management of captive mines. .As 
E. W. Davidson points out elsewhere 
in these pages, captive mines usually 
are better equipped than those which 
sell their coal on the open market. 

Preparation and sizing of coal re- 














FRONT VIEW OF JEFFREY 


a conveyor to carry the coal to a roadway 


HEADING MACHINE, 


At the Keystoie mine this machine has driven a heading 53 ft. ahead in 7 hours. 
at right angles, or curving 


SHOWING PICKS 


With 
away from the 


machine-driven road, full trips could be loaded with elimination of waits and it is easy 
to surmise that the tonnage thereby could be greatly increased. 
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quired for various uses is a factor 
in the progress of machine loading. 
Steam coal, fired by stokers or pul- 
verized and blown into boiler fur- 
naces, can be loaded by machines 
which would degrade sized coal too 
much for domestic and other uses. 
Slack coal is actually desirable for 
byproduct coking. If loading ma- 
chines are developed that are success- 
ful, save that they cause regradation 
of the coal, steel and other indus- 
trial companies will not hesitate to 
adopt them. 

Loading machines will help to 
stabilize the industry by eliminat- 
ing snowbird and high-cost mines. 





Consumption of Natural Gas 
Up 15 per Cent in 1922 


In 1922 there was consumed in the 
United States 762,546,000,000 cu.ft. of 
natural gas, having an estimated value 
of $84,873,000 at the wells and of $221,- 
535,000 at points of consumption, ac- 
cording to data compiled by H. Backus 
and issued through the U. S. Geological 
Survey. This is 15 per cent more than 
the quantity consumed in 1921 and 4 
per cent less than that consumed in 
the record year, 1920. 

Increased production is recorded for 
most of the states and in the leading 
five—West Virginia, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania, Louisiana and California— 
gains were made ranging between eight 
and twenty billion cubic feet. There 
were few changes in rank of the states 
in production, with the exceptions that 
Wyoming, with an increased output of 
more than 50 per cent, attained eighth 
place, passing Kansas; and_ that 
Arkansas, with an increase of more 
than 100 per cent, went from twelfth 
to tenth place, passing Kentucky and 
New York. But in consumption sev- 
eral of the leading states changed re- 
lative positions as compared with 1921. 
Pennsylvania regained first place, hav- 
ing dropped to third in 1921, Ohio 
changed from first to second, Oklahoma 
from second to third, California from 
fifth to fourth, and West Virginia from 
fourth to fifth. 

The interstate movement of natural 
gas increased from 150,000,000,000 cu. 
ft. in 1921 to 179,000,000,000 cu. ft. in 
1922. West Virginia, which contrib- 
uted 25 per cent of the total production 
and consumed only 10 per cent, con- 
tributed 66 per cent of the gas that 
was transported to other states. 

During the past few years there has 
been a considerable increase in the unit 
value of natural gas, the average value 
at the points of consumption increasing 
from 21.6c. per thousand cubic feet in 
1919 to 29.1c. in 1922. The average 
value per thousand cubic feet of the 
gas used in domestic consumption in- 
creased more than 15c. in the past four 
years and in 1922 was 49.9c. 
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Are “Captive” Mines on the Increase? 
P 


Bulk of Opinion Is That ‘‘ Low-Price Era’ Is On and Fewer Steam-Coal Consumers 
Will Get Mines, but Other Consumer-Owned Tonnage May Grow— 
Fourth of National Demand Already Lost to the Market 


HAT of captive coal? 
W For a generation bitumi- 

nous fuel produced by con- 
sumer-owned mines has cut a swath 
in the coal industry of this country 
—much wider than many men in 
the coal industry have realized. In 
1920 at least one-quarter of the 
entire bituminous production of the 
nation was captive. Since then it 
has undoubtedly increased a little. 
Probably the percentage fell back 
during the peculiar year 1923 be- 
cause of the engulfing flood of cheap 
coal that finally closed down a num- 
ber of captive mines; but what will 
be the trend of this captive coal in 
the future? 

“Downward,” promptly replies the 
great producer of commercial coal. 
“Yes, probably downward,” agrees 
the railroader. But the industrialist 
comments thus: “I have an idea it 
will be somewhat upward because 
that has been the trend for quite 
a while. Enough big industries have 
profited in the long run by owning 
their own mines so that they will 
not quit mining after a single 
doubtful season.” And there you are. 

The commercial producer — his 
opinion is a cross-section of several 
commercial producers’ opinions — 
whose sole business is the mining 
and selling of coal wherever it will 
sell, thinks captive coal will recede 
for several reasons. Metallurgical 
captive coal no doubt will continue 
strongly in the hands of its con- 
sumers—it is three-quarters in those 
hands now—but the army of steam- 
coal consumers will find in the future 
that the market and not the mine 
is the most satisfactory place to get 
fuel, 

This will be true, says the com- 
mercial operator, because coal is 
going to be uniformly lower in the 
future and there will be fewer 
“emergency” peaks in the market. 
This will be brought about, he thinks, 
partly by more reliable and capable 
transportation and because he dares 
to think there may be less labor 
trouble. The seizure of union mar- 
kets by lower-cost non-union fields, 
thus reducing union working time, 
is bound to have an effect, he believes. 
With coal entering upon a cheaper 


By E. W. DAVIDSON 


era, he holds, there will seldom recur 
a time when the steam consumer 
can afford to run mines. The lessons 
of the past few months illustrate the 
point perfectly. Captive mines had 
to quit because of the low price level 
of the market. Scores of them ran 
well into the autumn, loath to shut 
down and thus break up their organ- 
ization, even though outside coal at 
far less than their cost of production 
pounded at their gates. Finally they 
could stand the pressure no longer, 
as in the case of the Standard Oil 
and Corporation mines in Illinois. 
The oil company, with production 
costs at the mines near Carlinville, 
Ill., ranging up toward $2, stood the 
strain until late November. Then it 
contracted throughout the Spring- 
field district and Montgomery 


County, Illinois, for enough screen- 
ings to supply the company’s needs 
to April 1, at prices varying between 
$1.05 and $1.25. There was nothing 
else to do when other producers were 
glad to make such contracts. The 
central Illinois screenings market at 
the time was from 25c. to 40c. below 
those prices. 

The Steel Corporation’s great 
Middle Fork mine, in southern IIli- 
nois, went through about the same 
experience. It was operated at a 
loss for months and the corporation 
wished to keep on operating it, but 
lack of co-operation on the part of 
the miners finaily exhausted an al- 
ready sorely tried patience and the 
mine closed. The sale, soon after, 
of a wide acreage of Franklin 
County (Illinois) virgin coal lands, 
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which the steel interests had been 
holding in reserve, further indicates 
the attitude of the corporation 
toward digging its own coal in 
Illinois. 

Then, too, the commercial oper- 
ator holds the stock argument that 
the average industrial mine is less 
efficiently and- less economically 
operated than the mine which de- 
pends for its life upon success in 
the fierce competition of the market. 
While this is not true in the East, 
there are many instances where it 
is true. A string of Midwest cap- 
tive mines whose extraction is 
barely 39 per cent—lower by 4 or 5 
per cent than that of neighboring 
commercial mines—is a case in 
point. The extravagant cost of 
shaft sinking and development work 
in another Midwest industrial mine, 
raising the cost of operation far 
above that of its neighbors, is an- 
other. These things are charged 
against a carelessness and lack of 
engineering knowledge that might 
not be found in a commercial mine. 


CAPTIVE MINES MOST PROGRESSIVE 


The outstanding fact cannot be 
overlooked, however, that, as a rule, 
the captive mine in this country is 
the leader in progressive mining. 
The industry behind it ordinarily is 
better able and often more willing 
to make heavy investments in good 
housing, as at Nemacolin, Pa., than 
the average commercial mine owner. 
Progressiveness in engineering is 
well exampled at the now famous 
‘Lynch mines, in eastern Kentucky, 
in the Frick properties of Penn- 
sylvania and elsewhere. Even the 
immense commercial mines of south- 
ern Illinois cannot outstrip them. 

It must be said, however, that 
progressiveness in engineering often 
is handicapped by labor in such 
solidly unionized districts as the 
states of Illinois and Indiana. The 
strong effort to introduce under- 
ground mechanical loaders is one 
case in point. Although the union- 


ized Middle West is keen to use 
them, only twenty-five have ever 
penetrated Indiana and a_ bare 


fourteen in Illinois, whereas there 
are nearly 100 in West Virginia— 
52 of them of one make—and only 
a little less than fifty in Pennsyl- 
vania, most of these in the non- 
union mines of that state. Maneu- 
vers by the operators to get wage 
scales fixed for loader operators 


have failed. Down in the unionized 
Kansas fields the point is equally 
illustrated by the fact that, 


well 
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even after all these years, the union 
has not yielded to the demand for 
a cutting machine rate that is 
satisfactory. 

The railroader quoted earlier in 
this narrative—being a composite 
railroader and not an individual— 
believes the wave of captive coal 
will recede largely because of the 
future ability of the railroads of 
the country to perform, and because 
he feels that sufficient control over 
coal is certain to be exercised, begin- 
ning in the immediate future, so 
that the days of weird coal prices 
are about over. 

The railroader, like everyone else, 
can see sound reason why consumers 
that require a specific kind of coal 
should continue to own and operate 








Complete reports for the year 
show the largest number of 
cars on record were loaded 
during 1923 with revenue 
freight. The total for the 
year was 49,814,970 cars. This 
exceeds by 4,696,498 cars, or 
10.4 per cent, the previous 
record freight traffic, estab- 
lished in 1920. The number of 
cars loaded in 1923 in excess 
of 1920 would make a solid 
train more than 35,500 miles 
in length. 








mines in even larger degree than 
they do now. But all consumers of 
steam coal, especially industrial 
plants, should not feel the mining 
urge that they had good reason to 
feel in the past six or seven years. 
The day of more substantial con- 
tracting, he thinks, is coming. When 
wild fluctuations occur in the mar- 
ket, contracts amount to something 
less than the well-known scrap of 
white paper, but he feels that that 
day will seldom reappear. 

Railroads, he thinks, will add few 
if any mines to those already owned. 
They will need only enough of their 
own coal to maintain a balance— 
say 15 per cent. If anything, the 
proportion of railroad-owned coal 
production will drop. In 1920 it 
was one-third of the whole railroad 
consumption. Legal restrictions 
upon railroads dissuade them from 
further extending properties they 
may be operating on their own lines. 

The average railroader points to 
the physical recovery of the nation’s 
carriers to support his contention 
that transportation is sure to be 
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stronger than it ever was. He 
points to the fact that during the 
first eleven months of 1923 a total 
of 3,704 new locomotives were put 
in service on American lines as 
against 2,910 ordered on the best 
previous year, which was 1916. In 
1922 no less than 180,154 freight 
cars were ordered, about a third of 
them being coal equipment, and up 
to Dec. 1, 1923, another 177,845 had 
gone into service. The American 
roads put one and a half billion 
dollars into capital expenditures dur- 
ing 1923, much of which counts 
heavily toward better movement of 
freight of all classes. 


EQUIPMENT IN GOOD SHAPE 


During the active and _ steadily 
busy year of 1923 the roads not only 
increased their motive power and 
number of cars but got equipment 
into as good shape for service as it 
has been in years. Locomotives 
awaiting heavy repairs Dec. 1 totaled 
less than 13 per cent, though 15 per 
cent is normal, and bad-order cars 
had been reduced to 5 per cent, 
which is nearly negligible. In spite 
of car surpluses in some parts of the 
country during the later months of 
1923, which held cars idle, the aver- 
age per-day car mileage was approxi- 
mately 30, a year ago is as low 
as 20. 

Such coal roads as the Louisville & 
Nashville and the C. & O., both 
chronically handicapped by lack of 
facilities when coal runs heavily, and 
the Illinois Central have notably 
strengthened their positions by add- 
ing trackage and terminal space that 
will count directly for the benefit of 
coal movement, not to speak of their 
additional power and cars. Most 
other roads serving coal fields have 
made special efforts to increase their 
coal-moving facilities, which, with 
the general improvement of receiv- 
ing lines, practically guarantees 
excellent transportation of coal, for 
the immediate future at least. 

Turning back to the ideas of the 
industrialist — another composite 
character—who thinks captive coal 
mining will increase somewhat, we 
are invited to contemplate Henry 
Ford. That genius of gasoline has 
built a vertical trust which requires 
the inclusion of coal as one of the 
raw materials. There are other 
vertical trusts, the industrialist says, 
that will go into coal just as Ford 
has. That will be one big source of 
expansion for captive coal. 

Of course Ford faces market prob- 
lems which he has not yet solved and 
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which possibly every other such 
enterprise will have to face. He has 
a surplus of production over his own 
needs. Per ton costs mount steeply 
when mines do not operate regularly. 
So Mr. Ford, on occasion, has forced 
coal at prices above the market onto 
unwilling buyers who sell him auto- 
mobile parts. That helps to keep up 
his running time and to keep down 
his costs. But it is radical market- 
ing and there is no assurance that 
he or anybody else operating captive 
mines will always find themselves 
able to unload by the same expedient. 

This sort of thing will count 
heavily against captive mines in 
times of low market, but the indus- 
trialist’s answer is that many verti- 
cal trusts of the future may be able 
to hold their coal productive capacity 
down to about the level of their own 
consumption and thereby escape the 
difficulty of disposing of surpluses. 

He does not realize, however, as 
does the veteran coal producer, that 
lump coal must bring lump prices at 
any mine, lest the property’s revenue 
fail to meet the costs of operation. 
The mine that crushes all of its lump 
deprives itself of a good earner. 

The industrialist points also to the 
public utility as a probable wider 
owner of coal mines. The great pub- 
lic utilities, consumers of both steam 
and gas coals, have long been in the 
coal fields. Notable among them is 
the West Penn Power Co., with its 
Springdale coal operations close to 
Pittsburgh, Pa., all controlled by the 
American Water Works & Electric 
Co., Inc. Another example is the 
Insull interests, owning the Com- 
monwealth Edison Co., of Chicago, 
and controlling the Northern Illinois 
Public Service Co., the Central 
Illinois Public Service Co. and other 
big power groups throughout the 
Middle West. The coal consumption 
of such utilities as these runs into 
millions of tons annually, supplied by 
such mining companies as the new 
Industrial Coal Co., with two Frank- 
lin County (Illinois) mines: the 
Utilities Coal Corporation, operating 
mines in Central Illinois, Harlan 
County, Kentucky, and Logan 
County, West Virginia, and other 
mining properties operated princi- 
pally by the Peabody Coal Co., of 
Chicago. 

One other source of additional 
operators of captive mines which the 
industrialist thinks about are the 
owners of commercial coke plants. 
He is not thinking of coal coked 
directly by the steel interests but of 
byproduct corporations. The By- 
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Anthracite Prices for Eleven Years 


This diagram shows in dollars per gross 


average spot quotations on_“independent” stove and buckwheat sizes of 
Prices shown are averages of the range as quoted on the 


anthracite at the mines. 
New York market. 


ton the average company circular prices and 
Pennsylvania 





Products Coke Corporation, of Chic- 
ago, capable of carbonizing 1,500,000 
tons of coal in one plant at Chicago, 
now draws coal from the Solvay 
Collieries Co.’s mines in West Vir- 
ginia and the Black Mountain Cor- 
poration mine in Eastern Kentucky. 
Other standard coking companies 
attached to the Solvay or Koppers 
interests also are increasing their 
consumption of coal and low-tem- 
perature distillation could very well 
add a long line of coking plants all 
over the country which the indus- 
trialist pictures as divided into 
ownership groups that will want to 
operate coal mines. He is counting 
on an adjustment of railway freight 
tariffs to permit the coking of coal 
on through rates. 

So much for what is visioned for 
the future. What exact information 
is there on captive coal of the past? 
Unfortunately, the body of informa- 
tion is not exact but approximate 
data compiled by and for the U. S. 
Coal Commission is illuminating. 


One of the outstanding facts about 
the captive mine is that it averages 
far better running time than the 
ordinary commercial mine and some- 
what better time than even the best 
of commercial operations. The accom- 
panying table showing operating 
time of consumer-owned mines com- 
pared with commercial mines for 
both 1920 and 1921 is enlightening. 

Quoting from the U. 8S. Coal Com- 
mission report on “Relief from Ir- 
regular Operation and Overdevelop- 
ment”: “Consumption of bituminous 
coal was abnormally low in 1921. 
The soft-coal mines of the country 
worked an average of 149 days, or 
about half time. Consumer-owned 
mines quite generally averaged well 
above commercial mines. The regu- 
lar connection and the interest of 
the consumers in maintaining regu- 
lar output at their mines thus. gave 
these mines better operating time in 
a year when lack of market was the 
controlling factor in the operation 
of all soft-coal properties. 
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“The production of iron and steel 
was at low ebb in 1921 and the mines 
connected with that industry made a 
correspondingly poor record. But the 
railroad-owned mines and those con- 
trolled by public utilities and indus- 
trials operated well above the aver- 
age. Second only to the captive 
mines in regularity of operation 
were those owned by large, well- 
established commercial operators. 
Thus in Pennsylvania a group of 159 
captive mines average 185 days, 
compared with 176 for the large com- 
mercial coal operations, 135 for all 
others and 151, the average for the 
state. Captive mines in Kentucky 
average 85 days more work than 
large commercial operations and 91 
days more than the small mines. 

“The record of the large commer- 
cial operators in Ohio is better than 
any other group because they are 
shippers of Lake coal. The large 
commercial operators in Virginia 
and Ohio worked more days than the 
captive mines in either Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Tilinois and Indiana. 
The best records in 1921 were made 
by public-utility-owned mines in 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia.” 

How much advantage in cost of 
production has the captive mine? 
From the table of comparative work- 
ing time of captive and commercial 
mines in the seven states for 1921 
it can be computed that the average 
number of days worked that year by 
captives was 179.5 or an average of 
14.95 days per month, compared to 
only 147.7 or 12.3 days per month, 
by the commercials. 

A Coal Commission curve based on 
1921 data from 119 mines scattered 
over the country shows exactly how 
the percentage of cost per ton rises 
in proportion to the loss of working 
time. It assumes 25 days a month 
to be full working time and takes 
that as its 100-per cent base. Ac- 
cording to it, production costs at a 
mine working 15 days a month are 
13 per cent above the base, and at a 
mine working between 12 and 13 
days a month costs would mount 20 
per cent above the base. By such cal- 
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culations the captive mine has an 
average of 7 per cent advantage over 
the commercial mine. 

This 7 per cent looms large when 
applied to the output of, say, a mil- 
lion-ton captive mine and a million- 
ton commercial mine. The aver- 
age spot price of soft coal for 1921 
was $2.55. If an average mine cost 
were assumed to be $2 for the cap- 
tive mine, its entire output for the 
year would total $2,000,000, as com- 
pared to $2,140,000 for the commer- 
cial mine, or a margin of $140,000 in 
favor of the captive. 


INTERESTING CAPTIVE-MINE DATA 


In 1920, according to a study made 
by C. G. Duncan from data partly 
estimated and otherwise open to re- 
vision, captive mines in this country 
produced 139,148,000 tons of soft 
coal, or 24.6 per cent of the country’s 
total. They contributed 22.2 per 
cent of the total shipments of raw 
coal and 61.9 per cent of the total 
that was made into beehive coke at 
the mines. 

Steel companies are shown to be 
by all odds the largest holders of 
captive mines. The output of mines 
affiliated with the steel industry 
totaled 75,232,000 tons for that year. 
This is about three-quarters of the 
entire coal consumption of the in- 
dustry. 

Railroad-owned mines that year 
produced 46,705,000 tons, which was 
about 8 per cent of the national total 
and approximately 30 per cent of the 
total coal consumed by railroads. In- 
dustrial consumers of various other 
classes owned mines that year which 
produced about 8,500,000 tons, or 12 
per cent of the amount of coal used 
by industrial plants other than those 
of the steel industry. 

Geographical distribution of cap- 
tive-mine tonnage shows that the 
heaviest captive production is by the 
Connellsville region of Pennsyl- 
vania—the great coking field serving 
the steel industry—Alabama, Illinois 
and the Far West. Consumer hold- 
ings in the Connellsville region are 
so extensive that they produced in 
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1920 about 31 per cent of the entire 
Pennsylvania output. In Alabama 
the captive-mine output was 46 per 
cent of that from the whole state, 
and in Illinois, 27 per cent. More 
than half the Far Western coal is 
mined by railroads and metallurgical 
companies. In Washington, Montana 
and New Mexico the proportion is 
about two-thirds, in Utah more than 
50 per cent, in Wyoming 40 per cent 
and in Colorado about 38 per cent. 
Production by the steel-company 
mines for years has kept pace almost 
exactly with the increase in total 
production of soft coal in the nation. 
Captive coal has increased also under 
the ownership of manufacturers of 
brick and other refractories, glass, 
paper, oil, cement and chemicals. 
Almost every industry with a coal 
consumption of 200,000 tons a year 
either owns mines now or has owned 
them in the past; but it is a notable 
fact that a number have taken fliers 
in coal only to let go at the first op- 
portunity. This was true recently of 
a Pennsylvania cement concern which 
bought a West Virginia mine only 
to quit it for the open market. 
Many a wise coal observer foresees 
that a good many of the smaller in- 
dustries that now dig captive coal 
will soon quit the game. The proph- 
ecy for low priced steam coal dur- 
ing the next few years certainly is 
a discouraging one for any steam- 
coal consumer who thinks of getting 
into coal operation. The indications 
are that the prophecy will, in general, 
be borne out. Then it remains to be 
seen whether a shrinking proportion 
of captive steam coal will be counter- 
balanced by an expanding proportion 
of gas and special coal before the in- 
dustry can determine which way 
captive coal is bending its course. 
Commercial producers, who already 
see more than 25 per cent of the 
whole coal demand of the country 
taken out of the market by captive 
mines, today are counting on good 
rail service, less labor trouble and 
fewer future market peaks to pre- 
serve for them the remaining 70 to 
75 per cent of the trade of the nation. 





Captive Mines Work When Commercials Cannot* 


Days Worked Days Worked | 

: Pa. W.Va. Ky. Va. Ohio Ml. Ind. Pa. W.Va. Ky. Va. Ohio Ill. Ind. 

Captive Mines 1921 Captire Mines 1920 
Ironandsteel................. 177 151 260 134. 140 170 225 Ironandsteel................. 284 212 232 305 276 254 += 281 
Railroads......... 195 179 224 ... 157 174 ~ 189 ME es Sa cs csk aw xiepies 246 205 217 ~... «+;1181 236 188 
Public utilities................ 236 258 175 ... 180 165 Pubuic utilities................ 239° «2570-217 <2 40 
Industrials............... 205 167 203 2 1 (Ca... GRUOMIOIR Sx cascsccccasccsrce 20> Be oc. “S022 cy. 
‘ Average.................... 185 180 228 134 161 175 193 SE ee eee 272 223 226 «#305 +4191 238 211 
Selected large well established Largecommercialoperations.... 240 203 204 282 183 195 185 
commercial operations........ 176 158 143 189 182 144 159 Other commercial operations.... 236 194 174 234 189 210 193 
Othercommercialoperations.... 135 144 137 143 118 147. 116 eon ee a es tc ele 
—_—_-  —_—  —— — — Ee eee Cs eee 244 199 183 264 188 213 193 


51 149) «152 


166 136 «152 128 


* This table, compiled by the U.S. Coal Commission, shows the average days worked in 1920 and 1921 by groups of consumer-owned mines in seven states, 
compared with days worked by mines depending on the market. The advantage to captive coal rolls up a considerable margin against commercial coal. The 


average for 1921 is 7 per cent lower cost at captive mines. 
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Engineering Achievements Outstanding Features 


Of Mining Progress in 1923 


Organization of Engineering Forces—Greater Use of Mechanical 
and Electrical Horsepower—lIncreased Application of Auto- 
matic Equipment—Higher Efficiencies in Material Handling 


VERY year impresses more 
k forcibly on the coal industry 

the paramount importance of 
mechanical and electrical engineering 
and equipment as factors in produc- 
tion. More and more the mine ap- 
proaches the ideal of a large machine 
operated by power generated at the 
mine mouth or at some distant sta- 
tion and controlled by push buttons 
and switches from the surface. We 
are a long way from such an ideal, 
and doubtless will never wholly at- 
tain it, especially in some mines and 
at the mine face, but time, patience 
and effort will bring it appreciably 
nearer. 

In earlier years the engineer was 
largely a man who obtained by ma- 
chinery a certain given result—at 
what cost of energy was regarded as 
a minor consideration; the wonder 
was that the result could be accom- 
plished with any expenditure of 
power. Nowadays engineers are go- 
ing over the equipment and finding 
where power is being wasted. Many 
engineers are engaged not so much 
because of their ability to construct 
plants and indeed to run them but 
because they are able to save money 
in their operation. 

Operators are beginning to realize 
that having the machinery that will 
do the work as and whenever they 
want it done is not enough. Devices 
or systems are needed that will en- 
able the work to be accomplished 
not merely effectually but economi- 
cally. This kind of service differen- 
tiates the mere engine runner and 
electrician from the mechanical and 
electrical engineer. 

As the engineer has come into his 
own he has made many changes and 
much progress in the handling of his 
work. Engineering staffs have ma- 
terially increased, more technical 
men skilled in engineering theory 
are found in the organizations. The 
work of the staffs has been system- 
atized. Records, data, charts and 
tabulations tell the story of each ma- 
chine. 

Following 


the example of the 
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power-plant industry, more efficient 
and reliable meters and recording 
equipment have been developed and 
applied, so that the engineer is able 
to ascertain definitely what any new 
arrangement, equipment or device 
will save him and can base his ac- 
tion not so much on his judgment 
or his preference as upon definite 
findings which will enable him to state 
just what can be saved by any given 
change in methods or equipment. 

The modern engineer keeps data 
on the machinery he has replaced. 
He obtains photographs of the old 
and newinstallations. His operating 
records tell him what he can do 
under new conditions, duplicating 
those he has formerly controlled, and 
also prove the success of his plans 
after he has put them into effect. 
These methodical ways of planning 
and conducting his work have not 
only contributed to the efficient per- 
formance of his labors but have been 
the means of promoting confidence 
in his ability to economize and in 
consequence have enabled him to ob- 
tain the necessary funds for more 
elaborate systems of operation and 
control. 


AUTOMATICITY SPREADS 


During the year just past the 
use of automatic equipment and de- 
vices was greatly extended. Control 
apparatus were perfected and applied 
for the purpose of eliminating the 
difficulties that accompany manual 
operation. It is true, few radical 
changes were made in either design 
or construction, but the number of 
applications of electricity to mining 
was greatly increased. 

By changes in design higher effi- 
ciencies were attained in many types 
of machinery, and corresponding ad- 
vances made in the control apparatus 
to be used with it. These changes 
in detail in each instance may not 
have been great, but owing to the 
number of machines in use in the 
mining field the aggregate advance 
is of great potential economic value. 

This year’s developments in haul- 





age equipment have consisted of 
greater refinement in mechanical 
and electrical detail. The outstand- 
ing features have been better track- 
ing qualities, improved spring sus- 
pensions, greater battery efficiencies 
and such improvements in control as 
have resulted in lowered power 
losses. 

Dynamic braking has been more 
generally applied. Locomotives of 25- 
to 30-ton capacity have been 
equipped with contactor control, 
ventilating fans and air brakes. By 
the use of ball and roller bearings 
mine cars when made up into larger 
trains than usual have been handled 
with ease. In many cases by these 
changes the need for large and for 
more locomotives thereby has been 
obviated. In fact, heavier loads than 
heretofore have been handled with 
smaller locomotives and hoist mo- 
tors, thus effecting savings in power- 
generating equipment and power 
costs. 

Almost everywhere the compara- 
tive figures available show that the 
friction load of anti-friction bear- 
ing cars is about one-fourth that of 
cars with ordinary sleeve bearings. 
Many records show even better re- 
sults and point to great possibilities 
of further advance in the new year. 

Last year equipment was designed 
for the largest coal hoist in the 
world, the drive consisting of two 
2,000-hp. motors. Aside from the 
more extended use of hoisting equip- 
ment of small and extremely large 
size the most important progress in 
hoists has been in the application of 
accurate control and of dynamic 
braking. 

Under several conditions hereto- 
fore considered practically impos- 
sible for efficient electrical control, 
hoisting systems have been devel- 
oped that are capable of handling 
various loads at extremely low and 
high speeds with a minimum ex- 
penditure of power and without spe- 
cial complicated control. At the 
present time one coal company is 
seriously considering the develop- 
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ment of a complete automatic hoist- 
ing and dumping installation con- 
trolled by the footman at the level 
from which the cars are being 
hoisted. 

The H. C. Frick Coke Co. is in- 
stalling a belt conveyor over four 
miles long for transporting coal from 
the mine workings to the shipping 
station. It consists of twenty sec- 
tions, each driven by induction mo- 
tors varying in size from 50 to 75 hp. 
All are of the wound-rotor type. 
Solenoid brakes are provided for 
stopping and holding the conveyor 
belts when the power is cut off from 
the motors. 

The control is so arranged that 
the motors start in sequence, begin- 
ning always at the delivery end, so 
that no coal can be delivered by a 
moving belt onto one that is stand- 
ing. As each motor reaches full 
speed it trips a switch which ener- 
gizes the starting circuit of the next 
succeeding motor. If any motor 
stops, it automatically stops all the 
motors preceding it in the conveyor 
system but allows those following it 
to run and clear the belts of any coal 
in transit. 

In the pumping field this year we 
have seen the perfected development 
of the primed, started and controlled 
centrifugal pumping station. This 
complete equipment obviates the ne- 
cessity for an attendant. So com- 
plete is the automatic control that it 
will work not oniy when the pump is 
in normal operation but under cir- 
cumstances which would be likely 
to cause a breakdown. The pump 
begins to operate as soon as the 
water in the sump has risen to a pre- 
determined height and automatically 
stops when the water has fallen to 
a level similarly predetermined. 

For small gathering pumps a valve 
has been developed which automati- 
cally opens when the water in the 
sump reaches a height sufficient for 
pumping and closes when the water 
recedes to a point where pumping 
should stop. With this device a 
single pump may be arranged to un- 
water several areas by means of an 
octopus suction system. 

An important development of the 
year which will greatly affect fan 
drives was the building of an alter- 
nating-current brush-shifting motor 
with shunt motor characteristics. 
This machine gives adjustable speed 
without auxiliary apparatus and per- 
mits large savings of power during 
the night and in idle periods when 
the fan may be slowed down. This 
motor is designed to run normally 
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at a low speed. It fills a long-felt 
need for an adjustable-speed alter- 
nating-current motor that will be 
simple and the speed of which will 
be virtually independent of its load. 

Such rapid strides have been made 
in power-plant generation that today 
it is a relatively simple matter to 
obtain a kilowatt-hour of electrical 
energy from the consumption of two 
or two and a half pounds of coal. 
With the further development of the 
mercury boiler and turbine it is 
highly probable that some of the best 
power plants under favorable load 
conditions will be able to generate 
a kilowatt-hour of energy per pound 
of coal. 

Where water conditions are favor- 
able many large coal-mine power 
plants are operating at very low 
costs. These plants have an advan- 








The engineer is no longer 
regarded as a spender but as 
saver of money, and many 
notable improvements in 
power costs have been made, 
with increases in efficiency, 
during the last year. 








tage over those in other industries, 
for the fuel they use is sometimes 
that which is cleaned from the roads 
and as it must be gathered to keep 
the tracks clear its cost to the mine 
power plant often is only the charge 
for conveying it to the power house. 
In many plants the small sizes are 
used which are inevitably made in 
the production of marketable coal. 
In this instance also the power-plant 
charge for the fuel is only the cost 
of preparing and conveying it to 
the furnaces. 

The automatic substation has con- 
tinued in popular favor, as is evi- 
denced by a growing tendency to 
make the converting station auto- 
matic and thus obtain a reliable 
power supply for direct-current 
equipment. New features added to 
this equipment have broadened its 
field of application and made for 
greater reliability. 

More converting stations have 
been placed inside the mines where 
they can be closer to the load and 
deliver better voltage with less 
power loss. Where the seams are 
thin and the mining progresses 
rapidly there is a growing need for 
portable power-converting substa- 
tions, large companies having many 
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important mines finding it more and 
more necessary to have such equip- 
ment for emergency service. As the 
application of electrical machinery 
increases the demand becomes 
greater for a flexible power system. 
Ease of operation, control and re- 
pair has definitely favored the in- 
stallation of the motor generator 
over the rotary converter. 

Large power-consuming apparatus 
in the mine is now being fed through 
heavy high-voltage cables. Alternat- 
ing current has been more exten- 
sively carried into the mines, volt- 
ages as high as 2,300 and 4,000 volts 
now being common. Feeder cables 
have been removed from the usual 
wet and dangerous hoisting shafts, 
and where the water is highly acid- 
ulous are now being installed in 
separate boreholes lined with iron 
or even terra-cotta pipe. 

Marked improvement has been ef- 
fected in the operation of portable 
machinery such as coal cutters, load- 
ers, room hoists and cable-reel loco- 
motives, thanks to the use of all- 
rubber insulated portable cables. In 
many operations where the ordinary 
portable cable would be dangerous 
and economically impossible all-rub- 
ber cables have proved their worth 
and established their practicability. 

The mining field has been given 
special consideration by the electri- 
cal manufacturers, who have more 
fully recognized the hard service 
mining equipment must withstand. 
Special insulation and winding im- 
pregnation is now given to such mo- 
tors and control equipment as are 
to be used in the mine. By this 
process it is easier to prevent mois- 
ture from causing delays. 

Anti-friction ball and roller bear- 
ings have been adopted for many 
types of motors, thus effecting 
higher efficiencies and eliminating 
serious delays and damage that re- 
sult when acid water, dust, dirt, 
sand, etc., enter the bearings. 

The Fynn-Weichsel induction mo- 
tor, capable of correcting lagging 
power-factor and operating at high 
power-factor on loads which must be 
motored higher than the average 
load condition would require, opens 
up big opportunities for correcting 
the low power-factor loads usually 
found around coal mines. 

With these achievements in the - 
past year and with indications of 
further expansion and application 
markedly discernible we are enter- 
ing the new year confident that it 
will show even greater progress than 
those which have preceded it. 
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Marked Increase in Tidewater Coal Baaiiess ne 
Does Not Reflect Natural Growth 


Gain of 9,000,000 Tons in Dumpings at Atlantic Ports Represents Emergency 
Requiremeats Both at Home and Abroad—Ruhr Controversy 
Brings Short-Lived Boom in Export Trade 


HIRTY-SEVEN million net 
tons of bituminous coal was 
dumped at the five Atlantic 
Ports in 1923. This total shows a 
substantial increase of nine million 
tons over 1922 but does not reflect 
any natural growth when compared 
with the preceding years since the 
war. In other words, there is no new 
business that has come to tidewater 
shippers in recent years other than 
emergency requirements at home as 
well as abroad. 

On coastwise business the ports 
are in keen competition with each 
other for the existing business, while 
all new markets abroad are closed to 
American coal by high freight rates 
and unfavorable money exchange. 


RAIL RATES HAMPER EXPORT TRADE 


Fuel oil has been Such a tremen- 
dous factor in restricting the use of 
tidewater coal all along the Atlantic 
seaboard that the only rdom left for 
expansion is in the export trade. 
Those engaged in trying to sell ex- 
port coal are convinced that the 
strongest barrier in the way today 
is the high rail rates to tidewater 
ports and they believe that if rail 
rates on coal for export could be 
reduced by 40 to 50 per cent, suffi- 
cient export business would result to 
compensate the railroads through 
the greater volume of tonnage 
handled. 

In the year just closed, export 
business showed an improvement 
over 1922, which year, however, 
showed the lowest tonnage in many 
years. This business came—mainly 
to Baltimore and Hampton Roads— 
in the “emergency” occasioned by the 
early developments in the Ruhr con- 
troversy. The new business re- 
mained throughout the summer 
months and departed as suddenly as 
it had come, when the “emergency” 
was past and the purchasers were 
able to re-establish their regular con- 
nections abroad. 

About 5,000,000 tons was exported 
overseas in 1923 as compared with 
1,600,000 in 1922, and nearly 22,000,- 
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000 in the banner year of 1920, when 
it was thought that a strong founda- 
tion had been laid beneath our ex- 
port prospects and that a consider- 
able part of the tonnage obtained 


1,500000 








that year would continue. The 
bunker business, at the ports under 
consideration, accounted for a dump- 
ing of nearly 5,500,000 tons last year. 
This was nearly 25 per cent more 
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than in the previous year and may be 
regarded as a normal tonnage in this 
direction. 

The coal trade felt the competition 
of oil first in the bunker business 
and over a period of years has seen 
one great liner after another convert 
to oil, with the result that the main- 
stay of the bunker business today is 
the tramp ship and older boats en- 
gaged mainly in freighting. Con- 
sequently the tonnage varies from 
year to year in accordance with the 
trend of the general export and im- 
port business of the country and to 
a very large extent depends upon the 
relative price of coal and oil, as many 
ship owners to not hesitate to change 
from one fuel to the other under 
favorable conditions. 

Tidewater business usually is 
thought of in terms of the New Eng- 
land market and it is true, of course, 
especially with a light export de- 
mand, that New England is the ob- 
jective of the tidewater shipper. 
Many of the largest consumers in 
New England now burn oil exclu- 
sively and in the late months of 1922 
and the early part of 1923 other 
plants stocked up heavily with 
British coal, which they found satis- 
factory. New England in general, 
however, was much in need of ade- 
quate stocks of coal following the 
bituminous strike and throughout all 
of 1923 took in sufficient coal to build 
up reserves and provide a goodly 
margin of safety for the future. 


13,000,000 Tons TO NEW ENGLAND 


Thirteen million tons, or 35 per 
cent of the total tidewater tonnage, 
was loaded into vessels for New Eng- 
land destinations. Hampton Roads 
enjoyed the bulk of this business, 55 
per cent of the dumpings of the three 
Hampton Roads piers being for New 
England account. As compared with 
former years New England tonnage 
in 1923 exceeded both 1921 and 1922. 
The other divisions of tidewater sta- 
tistics, namely “Inside Capes” and 
“other tonnage” vary but slightly 
from year to year and may be com- 
pared in the accompanying tables. 

With respect to the position of the 
five ports, they show about the same 
percentages of the total business in 
1923 as in 1921. Owing to the strike 
in 1922, New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, being most _ affected, 
slipped back as coal-loading ports 
while Hampton Roads dumped 58 per 
cent of the total business, but with 
the restoration of normal conditions 
in the mines the affected ports re- 
turned to their customary positions, 
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although it will be seen that Balti- 
more made a considerable gain in the 
past year over 1921. 

Prices at loading ports throughout 
the year have been governed entirely 
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by supply and demand. At the be- 
ginning of the year there was a gen- 
eral shortage of railway equipment 
and a strong demand for coal, so 
that the highest prices were obtained 





Destination of Bituminous Coal Shipped to Tidewater 
In 1923, by Months 


(In Net Tons) 
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in the early months. As railway 
service improved and coal became 
more plentiful at the piers, prices 
steadily declined from month to 
month until coal could be bought in 
the late autumn and early winter at 
a price below the cost of production. 
As a result, many mines which ship 
to tidewater have closed down. 

At the beginning of the new year 
the tidewater shipper is confronted 
with heavy stocks of coal in New 
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England and along the coast, and 
with continued inroads of oil fuel 
everywhere in his accustomed mar- 
kets at home he realizes that he must 
turn to new territory. This means 
export markets, and if he cannot 
enter these markets at even present 
below-cost prices, some help will have 
to come from the other end of the 
coal business—the railroad people— 
in the form of lowered transporta- 
tion charges on export coal. 





No Adjustment of Northwest Freight Rates 
Despite Hullabaloo 


Flood of Complaints Anent Alleged Inequalities Brings About Only Tri- 
fling Changes—Examiner’s Report Favors Docks Over Rail 
Shippers—Protest Delays Effective Order 


GREAT hullabaloo about freight 

rates offered some serious diver- 
sion from the business of competing 
for markets in the Northwest in 
1923. No adjustments were made 
during the year however. The docks 
made a struggle to get either a re- 
duction of their own rates inland or 
an increase in competing rail rates. 
Following the filing of a complaint 
with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for such relief, all the other 
factions interested in Northwest 
trade hurried to file counter com- 
plaints so that the Commission con- 
solidated five of them and heard 
them together in six busy days be- 
ginning May 2. 

The first complaint was_ I.C.C. 
Docket 14,476, by the Northwest 
Dock Operators’ Association, attack- 
ing past adjustments of rates from 
Illinois (more particularly from 
southern Illinois, whose competition 
was most keenly felt) to points in 
Iowa, Minnesota and the Dakotas as 
being unreasonable. The rate on 
lump is $3.47 and on fine coal $3.29. 
The second complaint was _ I.C.C. 
Docket 14,622, by the South Dakota 
Board of Railroad Commissioners, 
seeking lower rates on South Dakota 
fine coal into various regions. The 
third was I.C.C. Docket 14,533, by 
the Sioux City (la.) Chamber of 
Commerce, asking lower rates to that 
city both from Duluth and from 
Illinois. The fourth was_ I.C.C. 
Docket 14,477, by the C. Reiss Coal 
Co., asking, for the benefit of the 
Lake Michigan docks, that the 
Holmes and Hallowell scale be applied 
to Illinois coal meeting Michigan 
dock coal within the State of Michi- 
gan. The fifth was I.C.C. Docket 
14,142, in which Illinois, through the 





Illinois Traffic Bureau, asked for the 
adjustment of inequalities in rates 
to local stations from Lake Michigan 
docks and from northern Illinois. 
The dock operators, in their attack 
on Illinois rates to the Northwest, 
pointed out that since 1917 the com- 
mission had increased rail-lake-rail 
coal rates $1.74 while increasing IIli- 
nois and Indiana rates only $1.17 to 
the same territory. It was their prin- 
cipal argument. Wayne Ellis, the new 
secretary of the dock association, 
surprised the rail men with the brev- 
ity of his argument, which consisted 
mainly of placing in the commis- 
sion’s hands a mass of records sup- 
porting a case based upon the theory 
of rate making adopted by the 
commission in its own decision on 
cement rates. The main Illinois 
contention was that the rates in 
existence are so high now as not to 
give Illinois producers an_ equal 
chance at Northwestern markets. 
Dock interests said they hoped for 
a change in rates to be made before 
the end of the 1923 season, record 
breaking though such speed would be. 
As a matter of fact an examiner’s re- 
port was filed in the autumn recom- 
mending in effect that very little 
change should be made in the rate 
fabric as between Northwestern 
docks and Illinois and as between 
Lake Michigan docks and inland 
points, but it was greeted only by 
protests from all hands, which were 
formally filed. Up to the end of 
1923 no further definite action had 
been taken by the commission. All 


sorts of pressure was exerted by 
North Dakota to obtain a more fav- 
orable rate for its lignite, but that, 
too, remains in abeyance. 

the docks 


In general, interests 
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were favored over rail shippers in 
Examiner C.I. Kephart’s report, filed 
Aug. 3, but which has been protested 
and has not been ordered into effect. 
The recommendations begin with one 
that would reduce rates on coal going 
off the Lake Superior docks 10c. a 
ton on short distances up to 35 miles, 
and ranging down to lc. on distances 
up to 350 miles. Rates from Lake 
Superior docks to certain points in 
northern Iowa would be reduced 17 
and 18c. Rates from both docks and 
Illinois to Sioux City would be re- 
duced in varying amounts from 22 
to 36c. 

Rates from Lake Michigan docks 
to points in South Dakota would be 
reduced in amounts ranging from 38c. 
at Chamberlain to $2 at Rapid City. 
The relation between rates from the 
various Lake Michigan docks into 
Wisconsin would not be disturbed. 
The Commissioner found, however, 
that the rates from southern Illinois 
and Lake Michigan docks to Wiscon- 
sin points are unduly prejudicial to 
dock shippers and preferential to 
shippers in southern Illinois in small 
accounts. 

Another diversion was the assault 
which the Federal Trade Commission 
made upon the Northwest Dock 
Operators’ Association. Late in 
April this commission formally cited 
the association for conspiracy to sup- 
press competition and create a mono- 
poly in the sale of anthracite and 
bituminous coal at wholesale and 
retail in the Northwestern territory. 
The complaint alleged both violation 
of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act by reason of unfair competition 
and the Clayton Act by price dis- 
crimination. 

The charges included these: Com- 
paring price lists and agreeing upon 
them before making them public; 
blacklisting retailers; selling coal in 
the Twin: Cities, which is keenly com- 
petitive territory, at prices less than 
those charged for the same coal in 
Duluth; undercutting competitors to 
force them to join the association; 
compelling purchasers to use their 
coal only for purposes outlined in the 
contract; declining to take certain 
municipal business so that local re- 
tailers might have it; refusing to sell 
coal to dealers not possessing the 
usual yard equipment. 

The dock association, of course, 
denied undue price fixing, efforts to 
restrain trade and create a monopoly 
and everything else illegal. The case 
dragged along through the late sum- 
mer and autumn with no decision by 
the end of the year. 
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Spot Coal Prices for 18 Years: What They Reveal 


Violent Fluctuations of Post-War Days in Striking Contrast with 
Preceding Decade—Business Prosperity and Depression Reflected— 
Car Shortages, Strikes and Threats of Suspension in Evidence 


EADERS of Coal Age have 
R learned to use and to value 
the index of spot prices of 
bituminous coal developed by the 
present editor of the paper. The 
principal landmarks of the curve of 
spot price appearing weekly in the 
market review—the sudden rise in 
1916, the peak of early 1917, the 
plateau that marks the Fuel Admini- 
stration’s maximum price, the extra- 
ordinary peak of 1920, the depres- 
sion of 1921, and the secondary peak 
of the strike year 1922—all these are 
familiar to students of the coal 
trade. 

In fact, to a great many people— 
perhaps to the average citizen— 
these violent fluctuations in price, 
particularly the peaks of 1917, 1920 
and 1922, typify the whole coal in- 
dustry. Consumers are inclined to 
judge the industry by what has hap- 
pened since 1916, ignoring the de- 
cade of uneventuful history before. 
To do so, however, may give quite a 
misleading impression both as to the 
stability of the industry and the 
profits of the owners, and also as to 
the outlook for changes in price. 

It is, therefore, of more than 
merely curious interest to trace the 
course of spot prices into the pre- 
war days, which we still think of as 
“normal,” whatever that may mean. 
A recent study made by the Geologi- 
cal Survey, in co-operation with the 
President’s Conference on Unem- 
ployment, has pieced together the 
best available information and car- 
ried the record of monthly spot 
prices back to 1906. The results are 
shown in diagram 1. 

The diagram reveals at once an 
extraordinary difference in the 
course of prices before and after 
1916. It is not merely that the war 
has raised prices to an entirely new 
level—a new tableland, as it were, 
the low points of which are practi- 
cally twice as high as the old level— 
the notable thing is rather that the 
shape of the curve has changed. The 
extraordinary peaks and valleys of 
the post-war curve are conspicuously 
absent in the years preceding 1916. 





_*Published by permission of the Director, 
U. S. Geological Survey. 





By F. G. TRYON AND W. F. MCKENNEY* 


That the coal market was sub- 
jected to the play of disturbing fact- 
ors in those days is indicated by the 
notations in the upper part of the 
diagram, which explain the ups and 
downs of the curve. The alternating 
prosperity and depression of the 
business cycle affected spot prices 
then as now, but not, perhaps, in the 
same degree. Thus the financial 
panic of late 1907 was shortly re- 
flected in a decline in the price of 
coal, and the price remained rela- 
tively depressed during the dull year 








Monthly Average Spot Price of Bitu- 
minous Coal, F.o.b. Mines, 
1906 to 1912 


(In dollars per net ton) 


1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 

January..... 1.10 1.28 1.09 1.06 1.24 1.16 1.14 
February OF 8.20 0.07 1.65 .1.23 0.09 1.22 
March...... 1.27 1.14 1.05 1.04 1 25 1.08 1.64 
ier 1.46 1.12 1.05 1.05 1.26 1.06 1.30 
May 1.21 1.11 1.03 1.03 1.19 1.05 1.11 
Sa 1.14 1.10 1.03 1.02 1.18 1.05 1.09 
eee 1.06 1.10 1.02 1.00 1.18 1.03 1.04 
August...... 1.11 1.13 1.04 1.00 1.20 1.02 1.05 
September.... 1.15 1.20 1.06 1.01 1.32 1.03 1.09 
October..... 1.29 1.30 1.05 1.04 1.27 1.04 1.21 
November... 1.30 1.29 1.05 1.09 1.23 1.09 1.30 
December.... 1.32 1.15 1.04 1.09 1.22 1.09 1.29 
as the 


These figures have been compiled as neatly 
records permit in the same way as C. E. Lesher’s 
average spot price of bituminous coal, first published 
in the U. S. Geological Survey’s ‘‘Prices of Coal and 
Coke, 1913-1918,” and since carried forward in 
Coal Age. They represent average of trade journal 
quotations for twelve coals representing the great bulk 
of the production, weighted first with respect to the 
proportions each of slack, prepared, and run-of-mine 
normally shipped, and second with respect to the 
tonnage of eouk normally produced. Data subject to 
revision. 








1908 and the opening months of 
1909, to recover in the autumn of 
that year with the revival of busi- 
ness. Much the same change in spot 
price accompanied the financial de- 
pression which began in the closing 
months of 1913 and _ continued 
through 1914 and the first half of 
1915. But the changes accompany- 
ing these depressions amounted to 
only a few cents a ton between high 
and low changes that seem insignifi- 
cant alongside of the contrast be- 
tween the boom of 1920 and the 
slump of 1921. 

Nor were car shortages wanting 
in those days, though it is clear that 
they were less frequent and less 
acute than now. In the business 
boom of late 1906 and 1907 occurred 
a rather notable congestion of the 
railroads, which caused much com- 
ment at the time. The spot price did 





increase, as will be seen from the 
curve, but the increase, which 
reached a maximum in the early 
autumn of 1907, did not exceed 20c. 
a ton, an amount that would hardly 
be noticed in such a car shortage as 
occurred in 1917 or 1920. 

Strikes occurred in the pre-war 
period, and they left their mark on 
the spot price. Suspension, or the 
threat of a suspension, caused a peak 
in the price in the early part of the 
“even” years 1906, 1910 and 1912. 
Here again the increase in price 
looks negligible alongside the in- 
crease, let us say, of 1922. Yet some 
of these pre-war suspensions were 
formidable demonstrations of the 
strength of the union. Thus in 1906, 
44 per cent of the bituminous miners 
were out on strike. The total num- 
ber of man days lost was 13,000,000, 
and in some districts the men were 
out for three months. 

Again in 1910, the mines in IIli- 
nois and the Southwest Interstate 
region were closed practically five 
months, yet the increase in average 
spot price was only 19c. a ton over 
the year preceding. The sharpest 
little peak of the pre-war period oc- 
curred in early 1912, when the usual 
threat of a suspension of bituminous 
mining was reinforced by a stoppage 
in the anthracite region and by a 
sudden demand at tidewater, asso- 
ciated with a strike of the British 
miners. Even this combination of 
causes produced an increase in the 
average price for the country of but 
60c. a ton over the year preceding, 
an increase which disappeared with- 
in two months. 

Why was it, it may be asked, that 
the same kinds of causes which have 
produced the violent explosions in 
prices since the war—failures of la- 
bor supply, of transportation, or of 
both—produced such comparatively 
slight effects before the war? The 
answer is: (1) That strikes closed 
a smaller percentage of the total 
capacity of the country then than 
now; and (2) that the reserve power 
of the railroads to make up for a 
shortage of coal when it arose was 
greater then than now. Whereas a 
general strike order in 1919 could 
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and did close 72 per cent of the 
capacity of the bituminous mines, a 
general strike in 1913 would have 
closed but 59 per cent of the capac- 
ity. Moreover, in the pre-war sus- 
pensions, it seldom happened that 
the entire membership of the union 
was called out. Usually some of the 
organized districts outside the Cen- 
tral Competitive Field stayed at 
work. With the supplies of non- 
union coal relatively greater than 
now, and with the railroads able to 
make up more speedily a deficit in 
coal supply when the strike was over, 
the increase in price attending these 
general suspensions was singularly 
small. 

The data used in plotting diagram 
1 for the period 1913 to 1923, are 
C. E. Lesher’s “Average Spot Price 
on Fourteen Coals,” weighted first 
with respect to the proportions each 
of slack, prepared and run-of-mine 
normally shipped, and second, with 
respect to the tonnage of each coal 
normally produced. The figures for 
1906 to 1912 here shown have been 
assembled as near as possible in the 
same way. Quotations from the 
Black Diamond, the Coal Trade 
Journal and other sources have been 
pieced together and averaged with 
the same weights used by Mr. 
Lesher for the later years. 

For twelve of the fourteen coals 
in the Coal Age Index it was pos- 
sible to obtain quotations back to 
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1906 from one source or another. 
For two of the coals used by Mr. 
Lesher, the present writers could 
find no quotations; these two are 
eastern and western Kentucky. An 
attempt was made to procure records 
of spot prices actually received by 
large producing companies that 
were in business throughout this 
period, but no company was found 
that could make accurate separation 
of its spot and contract sales realiza- 
tions for the period in question. 
The quotations become less and less 
satisfactory as the reader goes back 
into the earlier trade journals, and 
no journal seems to have made it a 
regular practice to report prices 
until about 1905. Naturally the 
accuracy of quotations for a given 
market varied with the care and 
skill of the correspondent in that 
market, and not all the quotations 
appeared trustworthy. 

The coals selected for the group 
of twelve were the ones which ap- 
peared to be most accurately quoted, 
yet even here there apparently are 
discrepancies revealed by compar- 
ison of the quotations for one coal 
with others, and a_ considerable 
number of omissions. Where neces- 
sary interpolation was made in 
order to complete the string of 
quotations. Because of these pos- 
sibilities of error, the figures are sub- 
ject to revision, but it is not likely 
that they will be seriously changed. 
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The curve for the country as a 
whole, is, of course, a composite of 
local conditions that may vary 
widely. To throw light on these 
local differences we have charted 
typical coals from the Middle West, 
the district shipping to the Lakes, 
and the districts serving tidewater. 
These diagrams (2, 3 and 4) are 
drawn to a larger scale in order to 
bring out more clearly the fluctua- 
tions in price, and they show what 
was happening to spot prices from 
1906 up to the latter half of 1916, 
when the war boom sent prices soar- 
ing upward beyond the limits of the 
scale here used. The diagrams are 
arranged one above the other, so 
that changes for one group of coals 
can be compared with those for an- 
other during the same period. 

The curves represent weighted 
averages of the quotations for run- 
of-mine, prepared sizes and screen- 
ings, the weight used being the rela- 
tive proportions of these _ sizes 
shipped in 1917. 

The two Midwestern coals—Car- 
terville and Franklin and Clinton— 
both quoted in the Chicago market, 
are dominated by the biennial sus- 
pension. They reached their highest 
point in 1910, when Clinton was 
quoted in one month at something 
over $2 a ton. The suspension of 
1910 centered in the Mississippi 
valley, and the Eastern fields—Ohio 
and Pennsylvania—resumed opera- 
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Diagram 1—Monthly Average Spot Prices of Bituminous Coal, F.o.b. Mines 


The course of coal prices shown in this diagram is an epitome of coal for 18 years. 
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tions fairly early. Therefore, while 
these high prices were recorded for 
Indiana and Illinois coals, shippers 
from the Hocking and Kanawha 
fields reported a relatively small ad- 
vance in price. Even quotations for 
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smokeless coal on the Chicago mar- 
ket did not rise any higher than 
$1.31 f.o.b. mine for run-of-mine. 

In fact the Hocking and Kanawha 
prices are the steadiest of those 
showing great disturbance only in 
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1906 1907 1908 
Diagrams 2, 3, 4—Pre-War Variations 


1909 1910 


i911 igl2 1913 1914 1915 1916 


in the Spot Prices of Bituminous Coal 


The six coals for which price fluctuations for eleven pre-war years are shown in these 
diagrams are representative of the three largest soft-coal areas—the Middle West, the 


Eastern high-volatile and Eastern low-volatile fields. 


By comparing one with another. 


it will be noticed how little the Illinois strike of 1910 affected the Eastern coals, but 
how the boom in smokeless coal prices in 1912, following the British strike of that year, 


was reflected in the West. 


At the end of 1916 the prices of all these coals hit the sky 
and went beyond the scales on these diagrams. 
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1906 and 1907—the first year be- 
cause of the suspension which closed 
union mines in the East, the second 
year, apparently because of the 
traffic jam connected with the boom 
times of that period. 

Diagram 4 represents two smoke- 
less coals. The quotations for Poca- 
hontas and New River up to 1912 
inclusive represent prices in the 
Chicago market. Thereafter they 
represent the price in the Boston 
market. The quotations for Somer- 
set are partly for the New York 
market and partly for Boston. The 
fact that the Pocahontas quotations 
represent prices for inland delivery 
and the Somerset quotations prices 
for tidewater delivery, explains in 
part the discordances between the 
two curves in the years 1906 to 1912. 

The price of Pocahontas should be 
the most sensitive of all the coals, 
because the demand for it is so 
diversified, and because it partic- 
ipates in both the tidewater and the 
interior trade. Careful study of the 
Pocahontas curve does show that it 
responds more quickly than any of 
the others to changes in the general 
tone of business and that it regis- 
ters both the periodic strikes of the 
interior and the changes of the tide- 
water market. The sharpest peak 
in the smokeless prices, it will be 
noticed, occurs in March, 1912. It 
is a composite of three disturbing 
factors, (1) the regular biennial 
suspension anticipated for the bitu- 
minous fields; (2) the stoppage of 
anthracite mining at the expiration 
of the anthracite wage agreement; 
and (3) and perhaps most impor- 
tant, a strike of the British miners, 
which created a sudden vacuum in 
supplies of bunker coal at our North 
Atlantic ports. 

These prices are of course spot, 
or open market, quotations and they 
do not reflect the amount of profit 
received by the operator. They are 
weighted down by the volume of 
contract business which continues to 
move as usual at customary prices. 
That the ups and downs of the spot 
market had relatively little effect on 
the average receipts of the substan- 
tial companies is shown by the fig- 
ures of average sales realization on 
both spot and contract business 
which follow: 


Average Sales Realization on all Bitu- 
minous Coal Produced, 1906-1922 


(As reported to the U. S. Geological Survey) 
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Coal Freight-Rate Decisions Made and Pending 
Point Path to Normality 


In Disposing of Complaints This Year Interstate Commerce 
Commission Probably Will Pass on Rate Structure of Most of the 
Country—Relationships Between Origin Districts Most at Issue 


F THE history of soft-coal pro- 
| suction in 1923 spells “nothing 

else but,” it has forcefully con- 
firmed the oft-repeated statement of 
the operator that, given transporta- 
tion service of 100 per cent at the 
mines, the normal competitive forces 
of supply and demand will set at 
rest most of the ills of the coal in- 
dustry. But, without straying fur- 
ther into conjecture, many facts in- 
dicate that that elusive bird called 
“normal” has had the adaged sprin- 
kling of salt on its tail and should 
soon be in captivity. One of the 
indications is the large number of 
decisions rendered and complaints 
pending before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission involving freight 
rates on coal. When these com- 
plaints are finally disposed of, as may 
be expected by the end of 1924, that 
body will have passed upon the 
present coal-rate structure of the 
country, with the possible exception 
of the Far West and the Southeast. 

The complaints now pending have 
to do for the most part with relation- 
ships between origin districts. They 
are an indicator of normality because 
they show that the coal-shipping and 
consuming public, which took with- 
out much open discussion all that 
was put on its head in the way of 
increased freight rates during and 
since the war, is now relieving itself 
of pentup grievances. 

Freight rates on coal are now 
about 75 per cent above the levels 
on Jan. 1, 1917. Prior to that date 
there had been little change for 
fifteen years. In the pre-war period 
the soft-coal business of the country 
developed under a general freight- 
rate structure of established fixed 
differentials between grouped points 
of origin to grouped points of des- 
tination. By reason of the method 
by which the general advances in 
rates were applied to coal, the rates 
from these coal fields in closer prox- 
imity to the consuming markets 
were advanced a larger percentage 
than the more distant fields. The 
question before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is_ broadly 


By WAYNE P. ELLIS 


whether or not the larger percent- 
age advances from the short-haul 
fields should be reduced or the 
smaller percentage advances from 
the long-haul fields should be _ in- 
creased. 

Many arguments have been ad- 
vanced by the contending parties on 
both sides. These contentions have 
been set forth so well in the decision 
of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in what is known as the 
Ohio-Michigan Coal Cases (reported 
in 80 I. C. C. Reports, page 663) 
and the decision is so important as 
bearing upon the thought of the com- 
mission in disposing of similar com- 
plaints now before it, that the fol- 
lowing brief résumé of that portion 
of the decision bearing upon the 
issue of relationship is offered. 

On that phase the commission was 
not called upon to decide the reason- 
ableness of the rates, as there was 
no such allegation in the complaint. 
It was necessary, however, for it to 
determine, under the express terms 
of the Transportation Act of 1920, 
the effect of any change in the situ- 
ation upon carrier revenues, and 
decide upon a basis that would not 
impair railroad earnings. As the 
decision states, “Stripped of surplus- 
age, the naked issue presented by 
the pleadings and evidence is this: 
Have the increases made since the 
original decision disturbed the rela- 
tionship under the differential there 
prescribed so as to bring about un- 
due prejudice to complainant and 


undue preference of the Crescent 
Coal fields?” 

The original decision referred to 
was in the case known as Bituminous 
Coal to C. F. A. Territory (I. & S. 
Docket 774, reported in 46 I. C. C. 
Reports, page 66), in which the dif- 
ferential from the Pittsburgh, Con- 
nellsville Fairmont, southern West 
Virginia and eastern Kentucky high- 
volatile coal fields—that is, the Inner 
Crescent group—over Ohio districts 
to affected territory was ordered to 
be increased from 25c. per ton to 40c. 
per ton. Affected territory may be 
generally described as comprising 
northwestern Ohio, northern Indiana 
(excluding the Chicago district) and 
the Lower Peninsula of Michigan. 
The same territory is covered in the 
order of the commission in the Ohio- 
Michigan cases. 

The commission’s decision summed 
up the evidence of the complainant 
(the Southern Ohio Coal Exchange) 
in two propositions, as follows: 
“(a) That the differentials here in 
issue were fixed when the rates were 
substantially lower than at present, 
that the relationship has been de- 
stroyed by the various increases since 
made, and that under existing rates 
greater differentials in favor of 
southern Ohio should be established 
to restore the proper relationship; 
and (b) that southern Ohio is en- 
titled to greater differential because 
of its proximity to consuming points 
in central territory.” 

Before taking up these proposi- 
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AVERAGE OF COAL RATES TO THIRTEEN POINTS IN THE CENTRAL MARKETS, 
IN CENTS PER TON 


Rates July 1, Rates Pro- 
Proposed 1922 posed by Sept. 27, 1923 
1917 Rates June, 1922 b Rates Complainant _ Rates 
Rates after Rates Geniplatnent Resulting in Ohio-Mich. Resulting 
Prior Decision Prior to in from Case Less from Order 
to in 10 Per Cent Ohio-Mich. 10 Per Cent 10 Per Cent Ohio-Mich. 
Origin Groups I.&S. 774 I.&8.774(a) Reduction Case Reduction Reduction Case 
(1) (2) (3) 4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
Ohio 143 143 292 263 259 237 249 
Inner Crescent 168 183 332 337 299 303 299 
Outer Crescert 187 202 351 372 318 335 323 


(a) These rates did not actually become effective as the 15c. per ton advance authorized cn all coal rates 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission was added at the same time, making the actual rates 158,198 and 


217 respectively. 





tions, and in order to portray the 
situation more effectively, the accom- 
panying table is given containing the 
average rates in effect to thirteen 
representative points in affected ter- 
ritory from the three general origin 
groups. 

Under proposition (a), the com- 
plainant requested the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to establish 
the rates shown in column 5 in the 
table. These proposed rates were 
arrived at by using the rates ap- 
proved in docket I. & S. 774 from 
Ohio (the average is shown in col- 
umn 3) as a basis; adding to such 
base 15c. under Ex Parte 57 (The 15 
Per Cent Case), 30c. under General 
Order 28, and 40 per cent under Ex- 
Parte 74 (Increased Rates, 1920). 
The method produces the average 
rate of 263 from Ohio, as shown in 
column 5 in the table, which is ap- 
proximately 184 per cent of the base. 
The proposed rates from the Inner 
and Outer Crescent were then ar- 
rived at by increasing the rates 
shown in column 3 by 84 per cent, 
the same as the Ohio rate. Column 7 
shows what these proposed average 
rates would have been after the 10 
per cent general reduction in rates 
on July 1, 1922. 

The principal reason given by the 
complainant for approval of these 
proposed rates was the fact that in- 
creased operating costs had brought 
about the general increases in rates 
since 1917, and contended that the 
manner in which the increases were 
applied “cast a greater portion of 
the burden of the increased costs on 
the coal traffic from Ohio than on 
that from the Crescents.” 

The commission rejected this con- 
tention; first, because it had, in a 
number of cases previously decided, 
refused to change coal-rate differ- 
entials on that ground; and second, 
because fixed differentials on coal are 
the rule and “stabilize rate relation- 
ships between competing producing 
points or markets,” which is im- 
portant in a “highly competitive 
commodity like coal.” 

From a careful reading of the 


decision, it must be concluded that 
the commission arrived at the opin- 
ion that the differentials should be 
widened because of proposition (b). 
The decision states that “upon this 
record we are of the opinion that 
the southern Ohio districts are not 
now enjoying the full advantage of 
their location with respect to the 
markets in affected territory.” Dis- 
tance (plus perhaps other handicaps 
of lesser importance) appears to 
have been the principal factor con- 
sidered by the commission in arriv- 
ing at the conclusion to increase the 
differential. : 

No finding was made as to rates 
to non-affected territory. The opin- 
ion states that the carriers would 
“be expected to make such readjust- 
ment of their rates to that territory 
as may be necessary to bring them 
into harmony with the readjustment 
of rates’ required to affected terri- 
tory. As a result the carriers have 
made readjustments to part of the 
non-affected territory. 

Two significant factors should be 
noted in connection with this deci- 
sion: (1) that the commission reit- 
erates its belief in the justice of the 
group principle of making coal rates; 
(2) that while all eleven commis- 
sioners agreed that the differential 
should be increased, five of them be- 
lieved it should have been made 
larger. 

Whatever significance may be at- 
tached to the decision in the Ohio- 
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Michigan cases affecting the differ- 
entials beteen the Ohio and Crescent 
fields as indicating what action the 
commission may take in similar 
cases now pending before it, it must 
be borne in mind that each case will 
be decided on its merit on the record 
that is made in each case and in 
accordance with the particular cir- 
cumstances and conditions which 
surround the movement of coal from 
the districts involved. The long- 
haul districts took heart after the 
decision of the commission in the 
Illinois coal cases, 1920, wherein they 
ordered the restoration of the 70c. 
differential between northern and 
southern [Illinois. In the Ohio- 
Michigan cases it has made a differ- 
ent decision, but in each case it must 
be concluded that the commision 
arrived at its opinion from the facts 
as made of record. 

It cannot, therefore, be prophesied 
what action will be taken by the 
commission in particular cases in- 
volving the same factors as was 
presented to it in the Ohio-Michigan 
case on the question of relationship 
or differentials between the fields. 





Empties Thirty-five Cars 
At One Time 


A rotary car dump just installed at 
the Colonial No. 3 Mine, of the H. C. 
Frick Coke Co., is 400 ft. long and 
dumps a trip of thirty-five cars at one 
time. It is more than twice as large 
as any other equipment of this type 
heretofore built. It is similar in con- 
struction to the 26-car dump built for 
the Snowden Coke Co., at Brownsville, 
Pa., but that is only 120 ft. long. The 
net load of coal discharged every time 
the car dumper turns over will be from 
130 to 150 tons. The weight of the 
empty cars will be approximately 50 
per cent of this load, or 60 tons. The 
car dump itself weighs about 150 tons, 
making a total weight of 360 tons. The 
constructors are the Car-Dumper & 
Equipment Co. 
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MARKET REVIEWS 


Markets and Production in 1923 and Forecasts by Our Corre- 
spondents in Leading Coal Fields—Diagrams and Tables of Spot 
Prices of Coal and Operating Records of Producing Districts 

















“Battle of the Century” Is Fought in Northwest 
With Big Flow of Coal 


Lake Traffic Gets About 32,000,000 Tons During 1923, 
Which Exceeds Boom Year, 1918, by Nearly 3,000,000 
Tons—Throat-Cutting Competition Runs Through Season 


66 HE battle of the century” was 

fought all over the Northwest 
during 1923. Dock armies and rail 
armies marched and countermarched 
back and forth and up and down 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa and the 
Dakotas, fighting for the complacent 
coal trade of those states. In the 
dock forces there were armies within 
armies. In the rail forces there were 
all sorts of separate and detached 
maneuvers. And outside of the 
regular forces of both there were 
guerilla actions galore. 

As a result of the whole campaign 
the Northwest got cheaper coal than 
it has had for years. It got all it 
wanted and a good deal more. The 
fighting for the privilege of supply- 
ing this coal was so bitter that coal 
traders’ margins narrowed down to 
little or nothing. At the end of the 
year the various armies were almost 
in a state of collapse from forced 
fighting on empty stomachs while 
the consumers of the Northwest were 
literally, stuffed with good coal and 
the docks were loaded to the rims. 

Never before had there been a 
Lake movement of 32,000,000 tons. 
The biggest previous season of Lake 
coal shipping was 1918, with 29,388,- 
000 tons. The month of November 
alone was the greatest November bar 
one. In November, 1922, the wild 
rush to get post-strike coal to a 
famishing Northwest took a total of 
4,008,000 tons off the Lake Erie 
dumping points and sent it up-Lake. 
In 1921, which was not the worst 
year in history, the month’s total 
was barely 1,500,000 tons. But in 
November, 1923, the total reached 
3,735,000 tons! 


A few more statistics as of Dec. 1, 
1923, show that the season up to 
that date was about 72 per cent ahead 
of 1922 and approximately 44 per 
cent ahead of the season of 1921. 
Navigation, which had opened May 1, 
closed officially on Dec. 12, when in- 
surance rates went off, but a good 
deal of coal reached the north docks 
in those twelve days, and in the mild 
weather which followed in the next 
few days a few more dribbles of fuel 
tied up alongside, waiting for a 
chance to unload. 

The heaviest receipts of coal yet 
recorded at the Head of the Lakes in 
any one year were unloaded at Duluth 
in 1923, according to the final offi- 


or 3,316,749 tons. The season ex- 
tended from May 5 to Dec. 10. The 
total number of cargoes was 1,441. 
Largest day’s receipts was on May 5 
when 28 cargoes aggregating 266,686 
tons, were received. 

Receipts by vessel at Milwaukee 
did not exceed those of 1918, as did 
the receipts of most lake ports. How- 
ever, plenty of coal reached the docks 
of that city. Vessels brought 3,233,- 
122 tons, the largest volume since 
1918, when 3,446,000 tons arrived. 
Most other upper Lake docks had 
received more than in any other year, 
by the time vessel movement came 
to an end. 

But the battle for markets did not 
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mistice in such a war. Blood had 
been shed, so to speak, in great vol- 
ume all season, rules of fighting had 
early been scrapped and there was 
no insurance to go off Dec. 12 for 
salesmen, or any other hindrance 
to the tooth-and-nail struggle to sell. 
Movement off the docks was consider- 
ably reduced during December, as 
was movement into the Northwest 
by rail, indicating that the country 
was sated for the time being, but 
coal in abundance was easily at hand 
ready for delivery. 

The facts are, the dock operators, 
figuring on a countrywide strike in 
the union fields next April, are 
stocked with cheap coal and ready to 
profit by it. It is estimated there 
will be 6,000,000 tons of Eastern 
bituminous on the docks April 1. 
This carry-over, the biggest ever, 
much of it sewed up at the ridicu- 
lously low prices of the late summer 
and autumn, may enable the docks 
to recoup all the losses so many of 
them suffered in the price-cutting 
campaign they ran all through the 
autumn against themselves and 
against Illinois, Indiana and Ken- 
tucky rail shippers. At Duluth- 
Superior alone on Dec. 1 there were 
free stocks totaling 5,875,000 tons of 
bituminous coal. Other docks were 
equally well stocked. 


Just how the docks and rails 





Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, of Bituminous 
Coal, Southern Illinois, 1923 
CHICAGO (ILL.) MARKET 

Lump Mine-Run Screenings 


January.......... $5.38 =; $3.98 $2.81 
February........ 5.01 3.64 2.54 
EE 4.24 3.32 2.31 
April. 3.78 3.13 1.99 
May...... 3.80 3.13 1.82 
June 4.08 3.13 1.81 
July aie 3.83 2.98 1.68 
August......... 3.93 2.91 1.67 
September 4.15 3.00 1.63 
October 4.08 2.73 1.36 
November 4.13 2.54 1.45 
December 3.65 2.38 —78 





divided the Northwestern market 
during the year is difficult to say. 
The battle line wavered back and 
forth often and widely between the 
rail coal assaulting from the south 
and the Lake coal counter-attacking 
from the north and east, with a flank 
turning movement executed every 
now and then by Dakota lignite from 
the west. That particular lignite 
doubled in production over average 
previous years, so the total of it in 
the market was approximately 3,000,- 
000 tons. 

Illinois and Indiana shippers vary 
in their estimates of the volume of 
coal from those states that went into 
the Northwestern trade, but the con- 
sensus is that the total is about the 
same asin recent years. The realiza- 
tion, however, is much less. It has 
been so much less, in fact, that a 
few of the Midwestern producers 
most fortunately situated as to out- 
let into sections other than the 
Northwest largely withdrew from the 
territory, centering their attention 
upon regions where competition was 
less ruinous. 

The price of Illinois and Indiana 
coal going north ranged far down- 
ward from even so low a level as 
that of 1921, when industrial stag- 
nation kept the country’s total coal 


Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, of Bituminous 
Coal, Central Illinois, 1923 
CHICAGO (ILL.) MARKET 


Lump Mine-Run Screenings 
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production low and when the dock 
interests, in order to keep their Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia and Ohio 
mines running during the summer, 
sent a normal amount of fuel up the 
Lakes. A comparison of actual 
prices on coal shipped to the North- 
west for the two years from a typical 
southern Illinois mine shows 1923 
decreases varying from 27c. to 60c. 
and averaging 43c. The 1921 prices 
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on this coal—including, from spring 
to winter, all sizes from screenings 
to 6-in. lump—ran from $2.32 to 
$2.75 and in 1921 from $2.70 to $3.05. 
Of course, there were wide variations 
from this, in many special instances, 
but the record of that one mine is 
typical of the average experience of 
the whole southern Illinois field. 

Early in the summer, as the-navi- 
gation season opened, strong efforts 
were made to maintain prices of 
Eastern coal going into the Lake 
trade, but the net result was failure. 
A good deal of coal shipped on open 
price contracts was the first develop- 
ment. Then general undercutting 
started, resulting in splits among 
dock interests before the trade gen- 
erally resigned itself to price levels 
at which coal-at-cost from Illinois, 
taking a $3.47 rate into the North- 
west, could be met. 

Docks at no time were moving 
coal into the interior as speedily as 
they had hoped, but a good indication 
of how the season wound up is s.1own 
by the figures for shipment off the 
Head-of-the-Lakes docks for Novem- 
ber. In that month 23,699 cars were 
loaded off as compared with 23,436 
the month before and with 20,638 
in November of 1922, when the grand 
post-strike rush was on. 

As the year finished, the North- 
west was showing no great coal hun- 
ger. Soft coal moved on a price 
basis only and even anthracite was 
a trifle sluggish, for retailers had 
taken as much of it as was customary, 
and December was not severe. Every- 
one in the region looked forward to 
winter months in which they could 
obtain all the coal they wanted, when- 
ever they wanted it, and worried not 
at all about April 1 and a strike. 

For once the Northwest had little 
cause to worry about its anthracite 
supply. While it did not get as much 





hard coal as in some previous years 
it received a sufficient supply from 
first to last in spite of the brief tie-up 
due to the miners’ strike which Mr. 
Pinchot so obligingly settled by in- 
creasing the price of coal. This in- 
crease is the only thing about an- 
thracite which seriously harassed the 
Northwest. Hard-coal shipments ar- 
rived with fair regularity during the 
bulk of the season except September, 
causing no flurry whatever except 
a small and largely artificial one near 
the end of the year, when it became 
noised abroad through the towns of 
Duluth and Superior that the hinter- 
land had sewed up all the hard coal 
there was while the lake-edge com- 
munities snoozed. 

The demand for stove and egg 
sizes got too heavy for the docks to 
handle during November, and there 
was some parcelling out of coal in 





Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, of Bituminous 
Coal, Indiana 4th and 5th Vein, 1923 
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small lots, and insistence upon the 
buyer taking a certain proportion of 
chestnut and pea sizes, all of which 
had a tendency to fret the trade a 
little, but at no time was anybody 
frantically fighting for fuel. The in- 
creased price did some good for the 
briquet manufacturers and aided the 
Pocahontas business materially, how- 
ever. 

Duluth’s total receipts of hard coal 
for the year were approximately 
1,500,000 tons while another 300,000 
tons went to other Lake Superior 
ports. Milwaukee received 971,824 
tons of hard coal at about its regular 
rate all season by vessel, except in 
the low month of September, when 
only 32,000 tons arrived, and, in 
addition, got approximately 150,000 
tons by car ferry. Thus gently did 
a year of little labor trouble and prac- 
tically no transportation disability 
treat the Northwest in its regular 
business of getting anthracite. 
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New England Bituminous Trade in 1923 


Hampton Roads Shippers Dominate Market Greater 
Part of Year—Too Much Coal and Collapse of Prices— 


Forecast for 1924 Complica 


ted by Wage Negotiation 


By G. G. WOLKINS 


UYING power collapsed so early in 
1923 that for the bituminous-coal 
industry it proved a highly unsatisfac- 
tory year. Renewal of the wage agree- 
ment prior to April checked any tend- 
ency toward lower production cost in 
the union districts, and except for a 
few weeks in the spring the outlet in 
New England for central Pennsylvania 
grades was pretty much restricted to 
the narrow strip west of the Con- 
necticut River which alone can be re- 
garded as undisputed all-rail territory. 
The railroad-rate problem remains 
unsolved and it has again been demon- 
strated that in the absence of swollen 
demand off-shore or impaired railroad 
service the Pocahontas and New River 
districts are adequate sources of sup- 
ply for the greater part of this north- 
eastern area—in fact insistent upon the 
lion’s share. Through non-union policy 
they enjoy enough lower cost than sec- 
tions accessible all-rail that in anything 
short of a buoyant market they dom- 
inate the seaboard trade. With rail 
rates as they are the smokeless 
shippers curry practically the whole of 
New England and there are few steam- 
using communities that elude their fine- 
tooth comb. Oil and hydro-electric 
power have made such inroads that the 
Hampton Roads agencies are in posi- 
tion to flood this finicky market, al- 
though partly for the same reason the 
total requirements are far less than 
during the war. 

For the year recently ended, reduced 
consumption was perhaps the leading 
feature. Cotton manufacturing was 
particularly hard hit, and in many in- 
dustries the inclination in January to 
store coal against possible emergency 
soon gave way to an entire lack of 
buying interest. Reserves were ample, 
receipts of coal for the first six months 
were well up to the high marks of other 


years, but from July to December in- 
dustrial purchases of more than meagre 
tonnage were the exception. 

The goods trade, shoes, metal work- 
ing and paper were all under blight of 
varying proportions, and deliveries on 
bituminous-coal contracts were as a 
rule far behind the quotas engaged. A 
few keen buyers profited by the dalli- 
ance between factors who loaded their 
wharves to the danger point and those 
who warehoused their coal in demur- 
rage-laden bottoms, for in the end the 
seller went under the knife. It was the 
inexorable law of supply and demand. 

A year ago it was figured that im- 
ports of fuel oil during the preceeding 
twelve months at the Port of Boston 
had been the equivalent of 4,250,000 net 
tons of bituminous coal, or an increase 
over 1921 equal to 500,000 net tons 
Because California oil has been rapidly 
supplanting Mexican output the cus- 
toms data for 1923 are not so signifi- 
cant, but according to oil statisticians 
the enhanced displacement for the year 


‘now ended was easily another 500,000 


net tons, or a possible total of 4,750,000. 

It is conceded that where local oil re- 
serves last year were large they are 
now relatively less, a circumstance that 
would make actual consumption of oil 
for 1923 swell the estimated gain. That 
oil has made havoc with the steam 
trade is beyond question, but in spite of 
the marvellous flow of this attractive 
fuel there are certain indications of 
abatement. Besides broad assertions 
that the use of oil as fuel is wasteful, 
that the current surplus will be held 
in check, that relative costs are certain 
in the long run to favor coal, we know 
of steam users who find themselves 
obliged to consider resuming the use 
of coal. 

At today’s prices the consumer who 
can feed his boilers one-third anthracite 
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screenings and two-thirds bituminous 
coal discovers that only the cost of his 
oil installation stands in the way of 
coal. California oil will cost more than 
oil from Mexico; there are delivery 
charges on oil that are on all fours 
with coal, and barring a protracted 
strike that would be general in the 
bituminous regions it may be that 1924 
will witness more of a reaction toward 
coal than the trade now anticipates. 


FOREIGN COAL IN EVIDENCE 


British steam grades were in evi- 
dence early in the twelve-month period, 
but January and February receipts 
could not be sustained. Ocean freight 
rates continued on a low basis—$1.25@ 
$1.50, Cardiff to Atlantic ports—but the 
prostration of prices at Hampton Roads 
the second half-year effectually put an 
end to movement in this direction. In 
December, however, there were colliers 
chartered for French ports for Hamp- 
ton Roads loading, certain of them hav- 
ing brought Welsh anthracite to Boston 
with generous proportions of slack to 
enrich the available supply of low-price 
bituminous! 

The unforeseen breakdown in prices of 
non-union bituminous coal early in the 
year discouraged further purchases of 
engine fuel from abroad, and even at 
the low range of ocean freights the 
West Virginia product at $1.75 per net 
ton and less was too sharp competition 
for our English cousins. And it was 
from West Virginia that the New Eng- 
land roads took the greater portion of 
their supply during the period under 
review. 

A committee of the Massachusetts 
Legislature named in the spring to ex- 
amine into the coal industry made a 
rather more restrained pronouncement 
than is usual in political composition. 
It urged a review of railroad rates on 
bituminous coal as well as on anthra- 
cite, argued for the more extended use 
of bituminous in dwellings, and, refresh- 
ing for coal men to read, it lambasted 
coke producers for their “selfish policy.” 

Quality coals from the central Penn- 
sylvania districts were on a $6 per ner 
ton mine level in January, but as the 
weather caught up with the short sup- 
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Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, of Bituminous 
Mine-Run Coal, Cambria, Clearfield 
and Somerset, Pa., 1923 
Boston (MAss.) MARKET 


Cambria Clearfield Somerset 
JanuOtSscssbecee ee $5.21 $4.85 $5.21 
February...... 4.39 3.85 4.04 
MareBiscvewavnctas 3.91 A 3.47 
April... cases viens t- 3.61 2.86 3.29 
May. J:sscobeuuaan 3.25 2.56 2.87 
June. cas eekeeeen 3.01 2.44 2.79 
July... speseeeuers 2.88 2.35 2.60 
August. . 2.91 2.34 2.60 
September 2.88 2.18 2.44 
OctobOh seis o55 eeu 2.68 2.07 2.33 
November. ........ 2.60 2.10 2.36 
December......... 2.45 1.88 2.14 





ply of anthracite there was a gradual 
lowering of prices until in April they 
were around $4. Beginning in June 
quotations on all grades drooped for the 
rest of the year, and in New England 
the product of Pennsylvania almost 
ceased to figure. 

All-rail deliveries were reasonably 
well maintained to the time when 
Southern coals eased off, but thereafter 
the proportion of commercial bitumi- 
nous coal entering the Hudson River 
gateways was relatively light when 
compared with the volume of. railroad 
fuel rolling on early commitments. 
When No. 1 Navy Standard Pocahontas 
and New River sold at $5.18 on cars 
Boston with slack at 50c. less, and 
favored with a $1.32 rate to large mill 
centres the high tariff all-rail would 
leave but $1.39 per gross ton f.0.b. mines 
in Pennsylvania. He who runs may 
sense the reason for the much restricted 
buying of even the highest grade Cam- 
brias during 1923. 


SEASON LACKED BALANCE 


There was a period in May, when the 
smokeless interests sought to establish 
$7 as a take-or-leave basis at Norfolk, 
that the South Fork producers had 
vistas for a few days of comprehensive 
business, but it was for a few days 
only. Most of them were so flustered 
by what seemed an inviting prospect 
that they declined tonnage they sorely 
needed later on. A large movement 
probably would not have been the out- 
come in any case, for the buyer has 
ways of reaping the advantage of hind- 
sight, but it was considerable while it 
lasted and was a godsend to the rail 
roads serving Philadelphit.. 

Aside from that short spasm, dump- 
ings at the Delaware River terminals 
after April were confined chiefly to high 
volatiles both for locomotive supply and 
for illuminating purposes, and even of 
these the volume steadily diminished 
until low totals were reached toward 
the end of the year. The bulk line was 
from Hampton Roads and it is with 
Pocahontas and New River that. the 
record of 1923 is mainly concerned. 

At no time during the year was there 
inything approaching the contract- 
naking activity that used to be so 

naracteristic of the spring months. 
“he Navy purchases of 400,000 tons or 
Oo in April ranged $6.50@$6.72 per 
“ross ton f.o.b. vessel at Norfolk, but 
n New England there were but few 

/mprehensive orders placed at a fixed 

tice. The Navy bids disclosed a firm 
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purpose to maintain higher levels than 
during 1922, but faced with uncertain- 
ties in their own lines, buyers here 
could not see their way clear to respond. 

By late March, therefore, contract 
business was at rather loose ends, and 
few of the agencies could do better than 
continue the previous season’s under- 
standings and make prices on a mine 
basis only for April, leaving later 
figures to be determined as the market 
developed. The price range on these 
arrangements at the outset was $5.50@ 
$4 per net ton at the tipple ($6.44@$7 
per gross ton f.o.b. Norfolk), the price 
varying according to the class of the 
buyer, but by June the mine basis had 
to be modified materially. As in 1922, 
a large proportion of the Hampton 
Roads coals received here was through 
regular channels that had become cus- 
tomary since the war. 

In January the smokeless coals were 
in short supply. Car service was er- 
ratic, prepared sizes were in strong de- 
mand in the West, and in New Eng- 
land there was an improving market for 
inland delivery. At the Virginia ter- 
minals prices ranged $7.50@$8.80 for 
standard grades, a level that was raised 
to $9 by the end of that month, with 
$11 a typical quotation on cars, Boston, 
and bituminous retailing at as high a 
figure as $15 per net ton. But by 
February our buyers began making 
their exit. It was estimated that some- 
thing approaching 25 per cent of the 
steam coal received early in the year 
was shipped in anticipation of house- 
hold needs, and it was quite clear that 
production was far beyond normal in- 
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veloped a disposition to hedge on the 
course of the spring market, it was 
soon realized that there was little sup- 
port for prices that were being sought. 
It was in March that certain Italian 
and English orders materialized, and 
the trade was treated to another para- 
dox. Situations had developed so fast 
that ships were passing on the high 
seas, some bound here with English coal 
on commitments of thirty days earlier, 
and others outward bound with Ameri- 
can coal for Europe. A surplus of ship- 
ping both here and abroad depressed 
marine freights and for series of trips 
on short days for loading and discharg- 
ing there were fixtures of coastwise 
steam tonnage at rates down to 55c., 
Hampton Roads to Boston, a level that 
had not been touched since 1914. 
Transportation disabilities had been 
so persistent and were so recent it was 
but natural that there should be alarm 
in the spring over what were regarded 
as reserves entirely too smali for New 
England’s probable consumption, but by 
mid-June the market’s extremely slug- 
gish tone convinced the prophets that 
there was other ground for anxiety. 
The cotton mills were curtailing from 
a third to a half, about every hardening 
tendency was one after another elimi- 
nated, and the market settled down into 
old-fashioned summer dullness. From 
May 15 to Nov. 15, a full six months, 
the f.o.b. market declined steadily from 
$7 to $4.35 per gross ton at Hampton 
Roads, the on-cars price here suffered a 
similar drop from $8 to $5.18, and 
further declines were saved only by the 
most drastic and general cessation of 




















































































































dustrial requirements. mining. The retail price in Boston 
CARRY COALS TO ENGLAND 12 
Conditions underwent rapid change. ,, 
Late in January the port facilities at ¢& ~ 
Boston were congested; at Mystic so 110 
Wharf 80,000 tons awaited discharge, . 
and British coal was still being re- = 100 
ceived. A month later saw mining less 5 
than 50 per cent normal in the smoke- $e 
less districts and prices sliding off both 2 *” 
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SPOT PRICES F.0.B. MINES ON THE BOSTON MARKET OF MINE-RUN COAL 
FROM CAMBRIA AND SOMERSET COUNTIES, PENNSYLVANIA 
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sagged to $8 at a time when anthracite 
was selling at $16. 

Until November every purchase was 
a poor one; and even at the low point it 
was extremely difficult to entice buying. 
“Market cargoes” flourished for a brief 
season, but the toll was too severe, and 
burned fingers shunned the fire. Toward 
the end of December it was said there 
was less coal on wheels at the Virginia 
piers than at any time in several years, 
and yet the average price had reacted 
only to a point barely above $4.60 f.o.b. 
vessel. Consuming territory was sat- 
urated, and probably not for a consid- 
erable period will the market recover 
from the protracted inertia of the 
second half-year of 1923. 

Thanksgiving time witnessed a slight 
indication of firmer prices, due partly 
to a further restricted output and 
partly to the final absorption of scat- 
tered lots of distress coal. Ostensibly 
the on-car figure at this end was 
hitched up to $5.75, but at the time and 
later there was quiet selling at 50c. less 
as bargain-seeking buyers put in an ap- 
pearance. 

It was a disheartening season. Only 
rock-ribbed houses could stand the 
strain, and it would not be surprising 
if several of the smaller brokers follow 


some of their colleagues into more 
stable trades where they are not so 
likely to be caught between the upper 
and the nether stone. 

The year ended with stocks nearly as 
great as in 1918—probably greater 
when we consider their proportion to 
current consumption. The faint spurts 
of the last two months had worn off; 
there was virtual stagnation and none 
but a drab prospect for 1924. 


NEW YEAR PROSPECTS 


On the threshold of another season 
the forecast is complicated by a prob- 
able renewal of the wage controversy. 
Buyers who took on coal in December 
to meet all probable requirements as 
far ahead as May and June were per- 
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suaded that in all likelihood prices 
would not be as low again for a long 
interval. Moreover, there is a reason- 
able prospect of suspension in the union 
fields and a determined effort to union- 
ize operations that are not now or- 
ganized. What will come of it is on the 
knees of the gods, unless it is in the 
mind of politicians to force a conclusion 
satisfactory to the union leaders. That 
would be in line with precedent in a 
presidential year! 





Bituminous-Coal Production, 
Spot Price and Index, 
By Weeks, 1923 


Average Coal 


Week Production Week Spot Age 

Ended (Net Tons} Ending Price ee ol 
Jan. 1... $4.47 369 

Jan. 6... 10,993,000 Jan. 8... 4.54 375 

Jan. 43... 11,217,000 Jan. 15.. 4.42 365 

Jan. 20... 10,925,000 Jan. 22.. 4.33 358 

Jan. 27... 10,985,000 Jan. 29.. 4.14 342 

Feb. 3... 10,686,000 Feb. 5.. S36 Be 

Feb. 10... 10,725,000 Feb. 12.. 3.58 296 

Feb. 17... 10,431,000 Feb. 19.. 3.49 288 

Feb. 24... 10,324,000 Feb. 26.. 3.49 288 

Mar. 3... 10,946,000 Mar. 5.. 3.36 a9 

Mar. 10... 10,627.000 Mar. 12. 3.24 268 

Mar, 17... 10,428,000 Mar. 19. 3.19 23 

Mar. 24... 10,424,000 Mar. 26.. 2.98 246 

Mar. 31... 10,430,000 Apr. 2.. 3.05 232 

Apr. 7... 9,629,000 Apr. 9.. 2.62 233 

Apr. 14... 10,401,000 Apr. 16.. 2.56 235 

Apr. 21... 10,221,000 Apr. 23.. 2.49 ~aal 

Apr. 28... 10,103,000 Apr. 30.. 2.44. aoe 

May 5... 10,061,000 May 7.. 2.66 220 

May 12... 10,175,000 May 14.. 2.73 226 

May 19... 10,270,000 May 21.. 2.68 221 

May 26... 11,049,000 May 28.. 2... 27 

June 2... 10,091,000 June 4.. 2.60 215 

June 9... 10,676,000 June 11.. 2.60 215 

June 16... 10,573,000 June 18.... 2. 

June 23 10,422,000 June 25.. Z 

June 30 10,458,000 July 2.. 2. 

July 7 8,742,000 July 9.. rR 

July 14... 10,925,000 July 16.. 2. 

July 21... 10,676,000 July 23.. Zn: 

July 28... 10,817,000 July 30.. a: 

Aug. 4... 10,565,000 Aug. 6.. Zz 

Aug. Il... 9,851,000 Aug. 13.. Z 

Aug. 18... 10,843,000 Aug. 30.. 2. 

Aug. 25... 11,383,000 Aug. 27.. i 

Sept. 1... 11,737,000 Sept. 3.. 2: 

Sept. 8... 10,485,000 Sept. 10.. a. 

Sept. 15... 11,378,000 Sept. 17.. as 

Sept. 22... 11,454,000 Sept. 24.. re 

Sept. 29... 11,347,000 Oct. 1.. me 

Oct. 6... 10,699,000 Oct. 8.. z: 

Oct. 13... 10,953,000 Oct. 15.. a 

Oct. 20... 10,694,000 Oct. 22.. as 

See: 10,919,000 Oct. 29.. z 

Nov. 3... 10,517,000 Nov. 5.. z, 

Nov. 10... 10,726,000 Nov. 12.. = 

Nov. 17... 9,717,000 Nov. 19.. 2. 

Nov. 25... 10,160,000 Nov. 26.. 2 

Dec. | 8,943,000 Dec. 3.. zB: 

Dec. 8 9,929,000 Dec. 10.. 2 

Dec. 15...” 9,938,000 Dec. 17.. 2. 

Dec. 22... 10,545,000 Dec. 24.. zi. 

Dec. 29... 536,489,000 Dec. 31.. a 
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Passing of 1923 on Atlantic Seaboard 
Unmourned by Soft-Coal Producers 


Disaster Stalks in the Guise of Oil Competition and Sales at Prices 
Below Production Cost — Anthracite Demand 
Strong and Prices Hold Firm 


By R. W. Morris 


There will be little regret at the 
passing of 1923 by the soft-coal pro- 
ducers who ship to the Atlantic sea- 
board markets. The year was disas- 
trous to them, notably through the loss 
of trade due to oil competition, prin- 
cipally in bunkers, and the selling of 
a considerable tonnage at prices, in 
many instances, below the cost of 
production. Quite the reverse is true 
of the hard-coal industry. Demand for 
domestic coals was strong during the 
entire twelve months and at no time 
were operators and selling agents com- 
pelled to force sales of the larger sizes. 
On the other hand the steam sizes felt 
the competition of oil and soft coal and 
nearly half a million tons of these coals 
have been lost within the last couple 
of years to the trade, the majority of 
this tonnage in New York alone. 

Due to the scarcity of the domestic 
coals throughout the year many users 
of these sizes have been converted to 
the use of either oil, bituminous 
screened coals or coke, but the tonnage 
permanently lost is not believed to be 
large. Welsh anthracite to the amount 
of about 40,000 tons was brought across 
the seas to the New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore markets. 

The year could hardly have been 
worse for the soft-coal operator. With 
the exception of the first few months of 
the year, prices were low and the 
producer had the choice early in the 


In the East the soft-coal trade played 
its part with other industries. Demand 
for coal, like production in industrial 
plants, was slow and uncertain. Con- 
tract coals moved steadily but in re- 
duced volume, while spot buying was 
slow and considerable of the tonnage 
went into reserve stocks. 

At no time during the year did the 
soft-coal market show any considerable 
strength. The year opened firm with 
prices around $6 f.o.b. mine for the 
better grades. With a falling demand 
along the Atlantic seaboard, notwith- 
standing the lack of anthracite and the 
efforts of Federal Fuel Administrator 
Wadleigh to induce the use of soft coal 
in order to avoid a fuel famine, prices 
began to fall and, save for a brief 
period in late April and early May, 
continued to drop by degrees through- 
out the year. Even when it was ap- 
parent that there would be a strike in 
the anthracite region and during the 
period when the mines were idle, there 
was no activity in soft coal and most 
quotations either held steady or showed 
slight fluctuations. 





Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, of Bituminous 
Coal, Southern West Virginia 
Smokeless, 1923 


AVERAGE OF QUOTATIONS ON BOSTON, 
CHICAGO, CINCINNATI AND 
COLUMBUS MARKETS 
Mine-Run 
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While the old-line companies adhered 
to their price schedules, which, with the 
advance in September occasioned by the 
increase given the miners in the new 
wage agreement, did not go above 
$9.25 f.o.b. mine, the quotations for 
independent domestic coals even in the 
time of least demand did not go below 
$11 for stove and chestnut sizes, the 
preferred coals, and during the periods 
when demand was strongest reached 
$13, with some sales reported at higher 
figures. 

The introduction of other methods of 
heating big buildings resulted in less 
demand for buckwheat, rice and barley 
coals and caused considerable annoy- 
ance to the trade, with the result that 
retail dealers, who desired the domestic 
coals, frequently found it necessary to 
take some of the small sizes or bitu- 
minous coal with their orders. The 
effect of this was later felt in the 
tidewater market when these surplus 
coals were returned for resale at prices 
which in many instances were con- 
siderably below the current market 
quotations. 

The soft-coal market started the year 
with lack of supplies and prices in 
keeping. Car supply was wretched and 
even the curtailed output due to the 
holiday season could not be taken care 
of. The better grades of coal moved 
either on contract or on consignment, 
and the coals offered for sale in the 
open market were of the cheaper 
grades. Quotations ranged from $5 
to $6 for Pools 1, 9 and 10 coals but 
did not remain long on that basis. 
Railroads were buying and there was 
a demand for coke to help out in the 
emergency caused by the lack of do- 
mestic anthracite sizes. Reserve stocks 
in New York, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more were not heavy and with the 
scarcity of the better grades of soft 
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Cumberland-Piedmont District 


PERCENTAGE OF FULL-TIME OPERATION OF COAL 





MINES AND TIME LOST BY CAUSES 





Fairmont Region 
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Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, of Bituminous 
Coal, Pittsburgh, 1923 


PITTSBURGH (PA.) MARKET 


Gas Steam Gas 

Lump Mine-Run Slack 
a $3.43 $3.30 
NN er rer 4.22 2.85 3.07 
SEE. s Katwewe'stewke 3.86 2.52 2.69 
ye 3.10 2.00 2.11 
May 2.88 2.06 1.76 
June 2.86 2.13 1.53 
BNR ar cscs vee 2.66 1.97 1.46 
SE. ck vaceunus en 2.78 2.11 1.55 
September. ....0...02. 2.93 2.25 1.50 
ea 2.56 1.92 1.20 
a 2.55 1.95 1.14 
December............ 2.51 2.02 1.53 





ranged from $7.33 to $9.10 per gross 
ton for three months delivery, and $7.20 
to $8.74 per gross ton for six months 
delivery. 

After the first six weeks of the year 
consumers began to look for bargains, 
buying only when they desired and 
prices were right. They held fair-sized 
stocks and the better grades were 
searce in the spot-coal market. Oper- 
ators became hungry for business and 
some thought was given to the closing 
of mines unless conditions improved. 

Prices continued to decline. A con- 
tract was awarded for delivering 
250,000 tons of Fairmont or Kanawha 
gas coals alongside, Boston and Provi- 
dence, for railroad use at $5.95 and 
$6.04 respectively. In April quotations 
for Pool 1 coal reached $4 and oper- 
ators thought the bottom in prices had 
been reached, but before the close of 
the year this quality of coal was quoted 
as low as $2.75 in the open market, 
with some sales reported at lower 
figures. 

There was keen competition in the 
Baltimore market during the early 
autumn, due in part to heavy buying 
by one of the Canadian railroads as a 
result of a strike of Nova Scotia 
miners. Screened bituminous coals and 
coke were active previous to the settle- 
ment of the anthractite wage agree- 
ment, but following its signing they 
were almost discarded. 

Demand for hard coal was heavy in 
all twelve months. Although, as in- 
dicated by the Geological Survey re- 
ports, production was maintained at a 
high rate throughout the year, receipts 
along the seaboard were not sufficient 
to meet the demands of consumers. 

Demand for anthracite domestic sizes 
along the Atlantic seaboard was active 
the entire year. The strike of 1922 
had left the country bare of hard coal 
and when Jan. 1 arrived there were 
no stocks available. The hard-coal con- 
suming states were in the hands of 
fuel administrators and fair-price com- 
mittees as well as distributing bodies 
whose efforts were devoted to seeing 
that the coal was evenly divided and 
that everybody was kept warm. Con- 
sumers in nearly all communities be- 
sieged retail yards while the dealers 
sought help from producers and selling 
agents. 

In New York as well as other cities 
peddler pools operated under the direc- 
tion of the State Fuel Administration 
bodies, and although the operators as- 
serted that allotments were up to 60 
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per cent of former years, the loss of 
40 per cent being attributed to the 
miners strike of the previous year, the 
public called for more coal. The use of 
substitutes was advocated by the au- 
thorities and largely adopted by con- 
sumers, many still continuing the use 
of coke and oil. 

On April 1 anthracite mine operators 
reduced prices on steam coals 50c. a 
ton and two companies cut 15c. from 
their price for pea coal. No changes 
were made in the other domestic coal 
prices. Likewise cuts were recorded 
on retail prices in most of the Eastern 
cities. Immediate filing of orders was 
urged upon consumers by both retail 
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dealers and by the Federal Fuel Admin- 
istration. 

Soon after the resumption of mining 
on Sept. 20 the larger operating com- 
panies announced an increase in mine 
prices for the domestic sizes ranging 
from 70c. to 90c. for egg, stove and 
chestnut coals and 15c. to 30c. for pea 
coal. This was soon followed by in- 
creases of about 75c. a ton by retailers. 

Early in December demand for in- 
dependent coals fell off and quotations, 
which had held around $12 for several 
weeks, became easier, dropping to 
around $11 for stove and chestnut and 
less for the other sizes, with indications 
pointing to further cuts. 





Bright Early Outlook Unfulfilled 
In Pittsburgh Market 


After First Three Months the Coal Trade Waited in Vain for Relief from 
Depression—Anthracite Strike Scare Had Fleeting Influence 
—Connellsville Market Ran Similar Course 


By B. E. 


Except for the first three months, 
1923 was a poor year for the coal 
trade in the Pittsburgh district. A 
combination of heavy demand and re- 
striction of production by car shortage 
held prices at a high level during Janu- 
ary and February, compared with nor- 
mal times, but they declined sharply in 
March, being at an unsatisfactory level 
for the remaining nine months of the 
year. Pittsburgh district steam coal in 
the spot market was at $3 or higher 
throughout January and at above $2.50 
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throughout February, but by the end 
of March the market was down to 
about $2. 

For about six months after April 1 
the trade lived more or less in hope 
that something would occur to lift the 
market out of its rut—a car shortage 
or some other influence—but nothing 
occurred except a mild rise in August, 
on the occasion of the anthracite sus- 
pension scare. 

The Pittsburgh district sold heavily 
in the lake trade, getting a larger share 
of the business than in many preceding 
years, but at the expense of prices. 
Lake buyers practically made the mar- 
ket. Early in the season operators 
quoted on season contracts considerably 
more than the spot market, but lake 
buyers simply bought in the spot and 
prompt market until finally the opera- 
tors yielded and sold for the remainder 
of the season at only a trifling pre- 
mium above the spot level. 

Production in the district was high- 
est in August and September, reaching 
approximately 80 per cent of mine rat- 
ings. 

Youghiogheny gas coal held much 
better in price than steam coal, the 
better grades being in control of strong 
operators, able to leave the coal in the 
ground rather than accept prices that 
would not net full depletion charges. 

The district experienced strong com- 
petition from many adjacent fields. 
There was more competition from West 
Virginia than from the Connellsville 
region, where the best coal had a good 
outlet in beehive and byproduct coking, 
while the poorer coal, chiefly Sewickley 
vein, cannot compete at all in quality 
with the Pittsburgh seam. 

Connellsville byproduct coal brought 
good prices during the first three 
months of the year. The spot marke? 
went down to about $3 and consumers 
expected to buy second quarter or 
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about that basis, while operators looked 
for a rise, and some were unwilling to 
sell beyond April at $3.25. By the 
middle of the year competition had 
brought the market down nearly to $2 
and the average realization during the 
second half of the year was but little 
above that figure. In many cases the 
making of contracts was practically 
abandoned, the transaction of business 
occurring substantially by the buyer 
posting a price and accepting deliveries 
at the price until further notice. 

The Connellsville coke market had 
gone well above $10 during the strike of 
1922 and was not only slow in declin- 
ing but had its decline arrested in No- 
vember of that year, showing a slightly 
higher price in December, and then a 
higher price still in January, 1923. 
Late in January the market began to 
soften, and this continued until the 
middle of February, when furnacemen 
seemed to become fearful that they 
would not be fully supplied during the 
second quarter. The pig-iron market 
was then rising rapidly. What amounted 
almost to a stampede occurred, and 
after one or two second-quarter con- 
tracts were made at $6.75 the market 
advanced to $7@$7.25, while one or 
two contracts were made at $7.50. 

Almost immediately after the last 
second-quarter contract was made, and 
before the end of March, the spot mar- 
ket began to weaken, and then in the 
next two months it tumbled, so that by 
early in June coke could be bought 
readily at $5, while furnaces were pay- 
ing on their contracts an average 
above $7. 

Third - quarter contracts naturally 
proved much harder for the operator to 
put through than second-quarter con- 
tracts had been. There was a fair 
volume of business done at $5.25@ 
$5.50, but some consumers refrained 
from contracting, preferring to buy 
from time to time, and they saved 
money, for during the entire third 
quarter the prompt market ranged well 
below $5. For the fourth quarter there 
was little contracting. 

Coke production in the Connellsville 
region increased quite sharply in the 
first three months of the year, held 
steady in the next three months and 
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then declined almost continuously and 
rather sharply in the second half of the 
year. 

For the fourth quarter a Youngstown 
steel interest with byproduct ovens took 
a contract with a merchant furnace 
which normally had bought Connells- 
ville coke, by naming a lower price than 
Connellsville operators could meet. The 
steel interest was faced with lighter 
blast-furnace operations and it was 
highly desirable to keep its byproduct 
ovens warm. 
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Monthly average of spot or prompt 
furnace coke and 72-hour selected foun- 
dry coke, per net ton f.o.b. ovens, Con- 
nellsville region, were as follows in 
1923: 


SPOT PRICES OF CONNELLSVILLE COKE, 


1923 
Furnace Foundry Furnace Foundry 
Jan. $8.30 $9.25 July $4.60 $5.60 
Feb. 7.30 8.50 Aug. 4.65 5.55 
Mar. 8.60 Sept. 4.60 5.90 
Apr. 6.25 7.80 Oct. 3.85 5.30 
May 5.25 6.50 Nov. 3.90 5.25 
June 5.00 5.85 Dec. 3.90 pe 





Year of Early Promise at Cincinnati 
Came to Blue Finish 


Wide Diversity of Elements Tended to Muddle Market—Pressure Fol- 
lowing Strike Lessens as Coal Pours In from All Points— 
Mild Weather Proves; Finishing Touch 


By HAROLD WILSON COATES 


Greater variety to a year’s endeavor 
in the coal business has scarce been 
witnessed at the Cincinnati gateway 
than in the one that has just closed. It 
did not run in streaks of fat and lean— 
it was either good or “good and rotten.” 
Every element that there is to provide a 
scrambled condition can be found in 
turning back the pages to get a sum- 
mary of the swing of the trade in the 
past twelve-month. Things that could 
be relied upon to chart the way went by 
the board and the close of 1923 found 
most of the trade at this point sitting 
around rather blue—with little roseate 
in the outlook. 

And 1923 started out with the best of 
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SPOT PRICES, F.O.B. MINES, ON THE PITTSBURGH MARKET OF COAL 


FROM THE PITTSBURGH DISTRICT 


prospects. The high tide of pressure 
for coal following the labor trouble con- 
tinued with the dawn of the new year, 
and even though the union mines to the 
north, east and west were pouring out 
their offerings there seemed to be no 
let-up to the demand for West Virginia 
and Kentucky offerings. 

Perhaps the earliest intimation that 
things were a bit out of the usual 
groove came in wmidwinter, when 
brokers and wholesalers as well as firms 
with direct mine connections found that 
lake buyers were not rushing madly 
into the market to make deals for the 
opening of navigation. By mid-Febru- 
ary cars were being reported in dis- 
tress and it appeared that the reser- 
voirs were filling up with coal, a sure 
sign that the era of high prices was 
breaking and that if there were to be 
price readjustments these would be 
more violent than ever. The lake 
buyers held the whip hand, and they 
continued to hold it until the last car- 
goes were on their way. In fact hold- 
ing to this one angle, lake purchases of 
coal failed to figure prominently in this 
market’s affairs much after the latter 
part of August. 

By April 1 nearly all of the buyers— 
except probably the takers of smoke- 
less coal—were playing a _ waiting 
game. Salesmanship had to be reckoned 
with and the “order takers” of several 
months past were sent out to beat the 
highways and byways and turn in busi- 
ness. May saw a new element enter- 





Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, of Bituminous 
Coal, Kanawha, 1923 


AVERAGE OF QUOTATIONS ON COLUMBUS AND 
CINCINNATI MARKETS 


Lump Mine-Run Screenings 
Ot See $6.14 $3.52 $3.27 
February......... 4.56 2.82 2.44 
March.... 4.14 2.93 2.49 
/. eae 3.76 2.46 2.33 
May 3.46 2.12 1.82 
June 3.47 1.90 1.44 
July. 3.09 1.80 1.09 
OS eee 3.12 1.78 1.10 
September........ 3.44 1.87 1.24 
October. ... 3.30 1.73 .93 
November 3.11 1.69 . 83 
December 2.79 1.63 .97 
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ing the situation. The weakened car 
supply, caused by the shopmen’s strike 
of the year previous, was being rem- 
edied. More than that, new equipment 
was beginning to show on the roads, 
and this brought to an end, for the time, 
the question of whether the coal could 
be moved or not. In this respect it 
might be said that the statistics of the 
regional director for the American Rail- 
way Association will show figures for 
each week of the year ranging from 
8,000 to over 10,000 cars a week being 
interchanged from south of the Ohio 
River to the north for 1923 and it is 
only three or four years ago that a 
5,000-car or higher week was an ex- 
ception. 

The latter part of May and the first 
of June saw the flooding of the inland 
markets. Diversions from the lakes on 
several occasions threatened to “break” 
the market here, but prices kept the 
even tenor of their downward way 
(with the exception of the low volatile) 
and nothing seemed to stay the trend. 
For the first time in many months 
there came talk of lowering production 
and the July holidays saw some of the 
mines closed down with an intimation 
that they would be unable to resume 
until either volume business was ob- 
tained or better prices were offered. 

August brought a peculiar situation. 
It was the old story—the coal came 
along without a definite destination 
and “spoiled the party.” This grew so 
unwieldy that there were really two 
sets of prices for fuel passing through 
this mart. One represented a figure 
that miners of standard coals set upon 
their tonnage and below which they re- 
fused to budge; the other the day to 
day quotations from the brokers and 
wholesalers, sometimes $1 to $1.25 a 
ton below the set figures, but which had 
its ultimate effect upon the top prices. 
Domestic business was now getting the 
bulk of attention and with the screens 
going in again, slack had to be sacri- 
ficed as long as the price of sized stuff 
held up. September saw it ranging 
around 75c. a ton and the last of that 
month brought it even lower. 

Now the autumn swing of business 





should have been on—it was a weather 
proposition once more, but up to this 
writing old Boreas has failed to func- 
tion. That has been the “last straw,” 
for without Jack Frost the rail com- 
munications with the mines have been 
unimpeded and the interchange shows 
that production for the past three 
months has continued “top notch,” even 
though reports come in from all quar- 
ters of mines closing down or _ sus- 
pending. 

The first of the year saw the mad 
scramble for Pocahontas No. 3 coals 
still on. There was still the flavor of 
the “government price” in the air and 
quotations of $7@$7.50 for the pre- 
pared sizes were being made by the 
standard companies. Most of their 
business was under contract or being 
allotted to customers, so that brokers 
could and did make sales at $8@$8.50 
for what tonnage they could lay hands 
on. Lump was quoted at $6@$6.59 
with about the same price for screen- 
ings. 

From April 1 on, with the exception 
of a break in June, the low-volatile coals 
ranged pretty well around $6 for pre- 
pared and $4@$4.25 for mine-run and 
screenings. It is rather remarkable 
tnat these prices were maintained up 
to about the last of September while 
the high-volatile coals were struggling 
along facing week to week reductions. 
The first to feel the gaff was mine-run, 
which following the closing of active 
business of the lakes, dropped into the 
$2@$3 range. Since then readjust- 
ments have followed that brought the 
price down to $3@$3.50 for lump, $1.75 
@$2.25 for mine-run and $1.25@$2 for 
screenings. At no time during the year 
did labor trouble disrupt the flow of 
this coal. 

The southern West Virginia high- 
volatile fields still are the volume pro- 
ducers for this market. Those who 
keep an eye on Logan County assert 
that she will again create a record for 
coal shipped up the Guyan branch of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio. Until early 
autumn the Norfolk & Western high- 
volatile mines had their lean streaks, 
especially when motive power and car 





supply were not of the best, but the 
summer business was all that could be 
asked. These latter mines responded 
quickest to the waning prices and 
some of them have been down for 
months rather than show “red figures” 
on the ledgers. 

The story of the ups and downs of 
this territory as well as of the Kanawha 
and Coal River groups is told best in 
the figures when it is considered that 
last January 4-in. lump sold around 
$5.75@$6; mine-run $3.75@$4.25 for 
byproduct; mine-run steam at $3.25@ 
$3.50 and slack $3@$3.50. By April the 
best lump was selling at $4.25 top, 
mine-run at $2.50 and slack $1.75@$2. 
The midsummer spread saw virtually 
another dollar reduction and from that 
it has whittled off to the present low 
ebb. 

The volume of tonnage that has been 
coming from the Hazard and Harlan 
fields to the Cincinnati market con- 
tinues to show the upturn that has 
marked this as one of their primary 
markets for the past twelve years. The 
expansion of these fields as well as the 
extension of equipment there mean even 
more coal pouring through as time goes 
on. The word that the Louisville & 
Nashville and the Clinchfield roads will 
be “hooked up” so as to give a seaboard 
outlet through Southern ports is go- 
ing to mean much. That figures in this 
review because of the virile prospects. 
During the past year there has rarely 
been a time when prices on Hazard and 
Harlan coals have been more than 25c. 
out of range with the same types of 
coal from the southern fields of West 
Virginia, so it would be merely a repe- 
tition of figures to go over that once 
more. 

There is this exception, however: 
During the first three or four months of 
last year—and it always happens when 
prices perk up—there was a differentia- 
tion in the price of byproduct and 
malleable, the good gas coals and just 
coal (or steam, for lack of a better or 
more suitable name). Today all of 
these niceties both in buying and sell- 
ing seem to have gone by the board. 
Strange, isn’t it? 
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Midwest Suffered in 1923 Markets but 


Produced Tremendous Volume 


Price War Badly Disarranged Normal Trading Fields, Giving Northwest 
Largely Back to Docks—Illinois and Indiana Output 
Fourth Largest in History, Kentucky Second 


A bitter year for the coal producers 
of the Middle West was 1923. It was a 
year in which they all had to stand the 
gaff or quit—and a considerable num- 
ber quit. The whole year long markets 
were languid. The one thing that held 
prices fairly firm during the first two 
months was railroad disability. After 
that collapse was staved off by the 
heavy program of spring and summer 
coal storage by railroads and a few 
large industrials. There was not enough 
summer buying, however, to prevent a 
steady decline in the market, 
which ran through a warm, discourag- 
ing autumn relieved with only a little 
upward curve in September and de- 
clining into a veritable slough of de- 
spond late in the autumn. 

Despondency blanketed the solidly 
unionized states of Illinois and Indiana 
practically all year and gave none too 
much encouragement even to half-union 
Kentucky, which had a great year of 
production. Many shutdowns were made 
in the union fields during the summer 
and more in November. In Illinois 16 
mines during the year went out of busi- 
ness for good and by Dec. 1, when busi- 
ness is supposed to be good, 75 more 
were standing cold, with the remainder 


iong, 





Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, of Bituminous 
Ceal, Eastern Kentucky, 1923 
\VERAGE OF QUOTATIONS ON LOUISVILLE, 
CINCINNATI AND CHICAGO MARKETS 
Mine-Run 


Lump Screenings 


inuary oaths $6.32 $3.51 $3.17 
lebruary 4.86 2.76 2.34 
‘arch 4.37 2.76 2.28 
\pril 3.84 2.67 2.26 
lay 3.71 2.39 1.79 
ne 3.33 2.09 1.46 
ly... 3.01 1.92 1.02 
igust ... 3.04 wee 1.05 
otember. 3:39 '.92 1.18 
tober. .... 3.21 1.87 . 84 
vember... 3.23 1.85 . 80 
cember... 3.08 1.71 1.03 


working only two days a week. A total 
of 25,000 men were out of jobs while 
the rest got less than half time. In- 
diana was in exactly the same shape 
proportionately. 

Unionized western Kentucky closed 
down 76 mines late in the autumn be- 
cause of inability to find markets for 
coal even at the ruinously low prices 
that had been accepted merely in order 
to hold the mine organizations together 
preparatory to a possible clean-up in 
case of a strike of all other union fields 
next spring. 

Yet production, in spite of low-level 
markets, was high for the year. Illi- 
nois reached 69,000,000 tons by Dec. 1 
and promised a year’s total of about 
75,000,000 tons. Only three other years 
in history exceeded this—1918, with 
89,000,000 tons; 1920, with 88,000,000 
tons, and 1917, with 86,000,000. Indiana 
on Dec. 1 was passing 22,500,000 tons, 
which guaranteed that state at least a 
fourth-best year in its history, exceeded 
only by 1918, with 30,600,000; 1920, with 
29,000,000, and 1917, with 26,500,000 
tons. 





















Kentucky, bitter competitor of these 
two states, had the second best year of 
its career, thanks to a tremendous Lake 
trade for most eastern Kentucky coais 
and thanks to the great drive by rail 
which Kentucky, both west and east, 
made into the North and Northwest. 
In the first ten months the Kentucky 
total was 33,000,000 tons. By the end 
of the year the 1920 total of 35,700,000 
tons was passed, leaving only the great 
strike year of 1922, with its monu- 
mental total of 40,000,000 tons, to stand 
above 1923. 

The battle for markets was waged 
fiercely during the summer and through- 
out the autumn. Price was the prin- 
cipal consideration everywhere. In the 
Northwest, Illinois coal admittedly was 
driven southward in Minnesota and 
northern Iowa by the docks. The great 
volume of cheap Eastern coal that cost ‘ 
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Spot Prices, f.o.b. Mines, of Bituminous 
Coal, Pittsburgh No. 8 District, 
Ohio, 1923 


CLEVELAND (OHIO) MARKET 
Lump Mine-Run Screenings 
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but $1.50 at the lower Lake ports, 45c. 
lake freight, 25c. or less across the 
docks and $2.25 rail freight to the mar- 
ket battle ground around the Twin 
Cities and below, was strangling the 
normal Illinois northward flow. Also 
cheap Pocahontas mine-run at $1.50 or 
even less cut into both Illinois and In- 
diana from the east. The result of this 
market scramble was a reduction. of 
prices to a point where a large volume 
of Midwest coal moved at a loss—some- 
times a heavy loss. 

As the new year 1924 dawned most 
Midwest producers looked forward to 
April 1 as a definite stopping point, 
though a few were inclined to say: 
“Well, there’s no use trying to whip 
this union into taking a reduction in 
wages, so the next best thing is to sign 
up so as to be sure the market stays 
flat, thus preventing any of these fly- 
by-night operators from getting back 
into the business, and then take our 
chances.” Somehow I have an idea 
that’s just what will be done. 

At the beginning of the year prices 
were reasonable, but poor car supply 
cut down volume. In Illinois and In- 
diana prices were rather firm. Good 
association lump from southern Illinois 
brought $5.50, though price-cutting in- 
dependents at times sold down to $4. 
Good southern Illinois screenings were 
$2.75@$3. Fourth Vein Indiana lump 
and screenings moved at nearly those 
same levels. Illinois Standard district 
operators were able to make money 
with lump at $4@$4.25 and screenings 
$1.75@$2. 

Viewed only from the standpoint of 
prices, the coal industry in the Midwest 
was “sitting pretty,” but poor railroad 
service cut the volume low. Whereas 
Illinois and Indiana started the year at 
about 65 per cent of capacity, they 
both went into February at about 50 
per cent and Kentucky slumped even 
more. There was no great interest in 
storage among any class of consumers 
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except gas plants. Nobody was crying 
for coal and it can frankly be said that 
car shortage is all that saved the mar- 
ket from a bad February slump. 

The general shading of the market 
started late in February, when Indiana 
and Illinois clipped from 25c. to 50c. 
from everything except big lump. By 
that time a good deal of smokeless from 
West Virginia had begun to percolate 
into the Midwest at prices that were 
tapering down. Pocahontas lump and 
egg that had sold in Chicago at the be- 
ginning of the year for $8 was easy to 
get at $7.25. By March 1 it stood at 
$6.50 on its steady downward way to 
the $3 it reached by the end of the year. 
Pocahontas mine-run, which opened the 
year at $5, coasted down all spring and 
summer until it reached $1.40@$1.50 
awhile before the end of the Lake 
season. Periodically all year the Mid- 
west caught floods of this coal. 

The spring struggle to get consumers 
to contract was vigorous but largely 
unavailing until the government offi- 
cially advised industrial summer storage 
on a large scale. Then the Western 
railroads that were in soundest finan- 
cial conditions began putting coal on 
the ground. The Illinois Central, Bur- 
lington and Big Four entered upon 
great programs ranging up to a million 
tons, accepting, at various times, about 
every size of coal produced on their 
lines. These contracts varied from 
$2.50 to $3. They made nobody rich 
but they resulted in long runs of pro- 
duction. 

The car supply, which had been so 
poor during the winter months, im- 
proved rapidly with the coming of 
spring. That started the general tum- 
ble of prices. By late March the per- 
centage of causes for lost working time 
at mines experienced a complete 
change. That charged to bad car sup- 
ply flopped to “no market,” and “no 
market” increased all summer long, 
getting low enough at times so that 
the average for the year was close to 
50 per cent. 

In the domestic trade various price 
experiments were tried by Midwest 
producers. May 1 the Franklin County 
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lump price was hoisted from $3.85 t 
$4.10 and on June 1 to $4.35, where i: 
remained, so far as circulars were con 
cerned, until late in the autumn, how- 
ever. The circular price was by no 
means maintained, and finally, with the 
virtual collapse of the market early in 
December, Franklin County lump caved 
to $3.75 and other Midwest coals fol- 
lowed. Central Illinois was $2.75; 
Fourth Vein Indiana, $3.25; Mt. Olive 
(Ill.), $3; Standard district, $2.75, and 
West Kentucky, $2.75. 

All during the summer the market 
was so lifeless that price cutting cre- 
ated no business. For a long time in 
St. Louis practically no trading was 
done, except a little on the lowest priced 
coal within reach—Standard district, 
whose lump at one time got down to 
$2. In those months the best lump 
nearby—Mt. Olive—moved practically 
not at all because the operators were 
unwilling to give it away for less 
than $3. 

All the while the Midwest drive into 
the Northwest by rail was going on. 
Coal moved into that territory at times 
but on narrowest margins and against 
throat-cutting competion. 

The anthracite strike in September 
had very little effect on the flat Mid- 
west domestic market. Not much home- 
produced coal was sold because of the 
fact of the strike, though soft coal was 
favored by the increase which Governor 
Pinchot’s strike settlement slapped 
onto the price of anthracite. This in- 
crease added 50c. to 90c. a ton in Mid- 
west retail yards. But by the same 
sign a large number of householders 
shifted clear away from all coal and 
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installed oil burners. The tonnage of 
smokeless used in the Central West also 
increased greatly, so that Midwest coals 
lost more than all they might have 
gained by reason of anthracite’s diffi- 
culties. 

The steam market naturally suffered 
all the year. Screenings began to pile 
up around Midwest mines. Big mine- 
run contracts to railroads gave some re- 
lief at times during the spring and sum- 
mer, but the open market always was 
full of steam coal. Prices slid lower 
and lower. Very few producers put 
any screenings on the ground. When 
Franklin County screenings bumped 
down to $1.75 in June, central Illinois, 
Standard district and west Kentucky 
fines were at $1.50 and_ sinking. 
Nothing stayed the grand slide. 

In such periods medium-grade fields 
got screenings business because they 
had short freight rates to strong mar- 
kets. This is what enabled central 
Illinois and Indiana to sell screenings 
in Chicago for $1.50 when other regions 
could hardly dispose of any at all. But 
the worst was yet to come. 

In October producers tried their best 
to hold back their screenings so as 
not to give them away. The railroads 
stood for tied-up cars as long as they 
could and then forced the disposal of 
great volumes of this coal on wheels. 
The result was Franklin County sank so 
low that it touched $1 now and then, 
central Illinois got down to 80c. and 
Standard district to the ridiculous level 
of 40¢. 

In November, with such conditions 
prevailing in the steam market, the 
Standard Oil Co. quit trying to operate 
its two mines in Illinois, shut them 
down cold and contracted for about all 
the available central Illinois screenings 
output to April 1 at $1.25. 

General shutdowns all over Illinois 
and Indiana finally prevented the steam 
market from going clear through the 
bottom, and by the end of the year pro- 
duction was down low enough so that 
Franklin County had pushed its screen- 
ings back up to $1.65, central Illinois 
to $1.50, Standard district to $1.10 and 
west Kentucky to 85c.@$1. 


Kentucky had a troublous year. 


While the market during the early part 


of the year ranged from $2 to $3 above 
the same months of 1922, car supply 
choked all Kentucky down to about 
one-third of its potential production un- 
til well along into the spring in time 
for the Lake season. By that time, 
however, prices had dropped until good 
eastern Kentucky lump and mine-run, 
which had opened the year at $6.50 and 
$4, had declined to $4.25 and $2.85. By 
the middle of the summer this same 
coal had slumped another dollar. 

During October, with the bottom 
about out of the market, in spite of 
fairly good fag-end Lake movement, 
some ridiculously low prices were 
quoted on various Kentucky coals. Elk- 
horn mine-run in distress and in the 
hands of jobbers sold down to 85c. 
Harlan and Hazard gas mine-run was 
circulared at the time for $2@$2.25, 
but some of it sold as low as $1.50. 
Toward the end of the year $3.50 was a 
good price for best eastern Kentucky 
lump as compared with $6.50 the De- 
cember before, and nothing interfered 
with the production of it except the 
tr:fling fact that hardly anybody wanted 
it at any price. 

Two factors added to the Kentucky 
perturbation during the summer. One 
was the unwonted activity of strip pits 


hold these interests in line, but with 
only moderate effect. The wages of 
1917 were paid in several mines during 
November and December, with the in- 
evitable market undercutting. Some- 
what of chaos was created in that sec- 
tion including an unexpected show of 
secret union strength and the usual 
movement for consolidating many mines 
under a few ownerships was brought to 
the fore. 

Western Kentucky, also handicapped 
during the spring by car shortage, pro- 
duced a vast tonnage during the sum- 
mer and, with the aid of low prices, 
sold it all over the middle of the United 
States, striving for new markets. This 
coal was a serious factor as far north 
as Minnesota. Where a nation is full 
of coal, however, and where margins of 
profit are narrow or absent, such pro- 
duction could not continue; so by the 
end of the summer about 75 Kentucky 
mines were shut down. Many of them 
reopened in September only to shut 
down again in November after a hope- 
less effort. The general hope—and ex- 
pectation—in all Kentucky is that the 
union bituminous coal fields of the na- 
tion will be tied up by a long strike 
beginning April 1. 
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West’s Production Broke No Records and 
Market Is Lifeless Generally 


Efforts to Get More Favorable Freight Rates Were Unavailing 
But May Produce 1924 Results—Labor Troubles Few— 
Two Terrible Explosions Occur 


Little delight was registered by the 
coal producers of the West and the 
Southwest during the year 1923. In 
the mountain states Utah dropped 
about 600,000 tons under last year’s 
production and Colorado rose about 
500,000 ‘tons above it, but this does 
not mean that the two states experi- 
enced a lively market at any time, and 
the price of their coal was low. In 
Kansas and Oklahoma the wails of the 
coal man are loud and mournful. “The 
least profitable season in_ history,” 
they say, and the fact that Kansas pro- 
duction went 600,000 tons above the 
2,955,000 tons of 1922 helps not at all. 
Average Kansas selling price was $1 a 
ton less than in 1922. In the other 
Southwestern states—Oklahoma, Muis- 
souri and Arkansas—the output fell 
well below that of last year. 

The hope of changes in freight rates 
out of both these two groups of 
Western fields during the year was not 
realized. The mountain producers met 
the dock coal at the usual points in the 
North and Northwest and could not 
drive further. The strong appeal for 
more favorable rates from the moun- 
tains into the Missouri River region 
was not granted during the year but 
Colorado men are hopeful of aid from 
this source soon. If it comes, markets 
will be extended. The Southwesterners 
tried in vain to get an important read- 
justment of rates on coal from their 
own and the Illinois fields into the 
Kansas City-to-Omaha territory, and 
so there was no general change in com- 
petitive conditions except that Illinois 
producers, hampered by stiff competi- 
tion elsewhere, shipped more coal into 
Kansas and Nebraska than usual. 

Thus the year ran its course with 
nothing much in its favor except a 
comparatively calm performance by 
labor. Uncomfortably short running 
time in all fields a good deal of the 
year offers no good argument for an 
increase in union wage scales for 1924 
but producers in the union fields of the 
Central West look for a cessation of 
labor for a while after April 1 in which 





to get the present labor contract re- 
newed. In Wyoming and Washington 
union operators want no _ cessation. 
Many of them are ready to sign a con- 
tinuance of the contract right now. 

In Kansas and Oklahoma oil competi- 
tion was as sharp as ever, but the op- 
erators snatch at the straw of hope 
that oil prices may rise during 1924. 
To regain the market lIcst to oil it is 
necessary to lower the cost of produc- 
tion and increase dependability of 
supply. Since labor is the determining 
factor in both, operators look forward 
with exceeding interest to see what at- 
titude union labor takes in the coming 
negotiations. 

Two fearful explosions marked the 
year as particularly costly in life. On 
Feb. 8 a blast in the No. 1 mine of the 
Phelps Dodge Corporation at Dawson, 
N. M., killed 122. The other explosion 
killed 99 men in the Frontier No. 1 
mine of the Kemmerer Coal Co. at 
Kemmerer, Wyo. Seldom has the West 
suffered so heavily. 

The opening of the year was not par- 
ticularly encouraging anywhere in the 
West or Southwest. Car supply in 
Utah and Wyoming ran only about 70 
per cent but that was ample to enable 
the mines to produce all they could 
readily sell. Colorado trailed along 
about 15 per cent to the rear. In Kan- 
sas, with car supply at 40 per cent, 
lump sold for $5.50, mine run, $3.75, 
and screenings, $2.50. These were cir- 
cular prices, which the trade strove to 
maintain for a long time thereafter. 
Arkansas, with about 25 per cent of 
the rated allotment of cars, was not 
kicking for more, because, as_ usual, 
that state was having a hard time to 
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move what it produced at $6@$8 for 
lump, $3.50@$4.50 for mine-run, and 
$2 for screenings. 

As the winter advanced into spring 
the Far West continued to produce 
fairly well with running time better 
than 75 per cent. Utah and Colorado 
both dropped to little above 50 per cent, 
but regained a little with a rather raw 
March. Kansas and Oklahoma slid far 
below that. While the East, especially 
West Virginia and eastern Kentucky,’ 
was suffering keenly for want of cars, 
the West had all the cars it could use 
and plenty more. “No market,” and 
nothing lessy was. the affliction. In 
Kansas City in early March the mar- 
ket was as full of holes as a Swiss 
cheese. Circulars were not changed, 
but undercutting was going on gen- 
erally and became worse. 

Late in March Kansas dropped lump 
from $5.50 to $4.50 in an effort to get 
business. The expedient helped only a 
little. Colorado shaded domestic a dol- 
lar to encourage spring buying, but 
with only modest results. A new low 
rate on the C. M. & St. P. and the 
Northwestern gave mountain states 
coal some encouragement in the Da- 
kotas. Then came a little spell of 
cold weather all through the trans- 
Mississippi region and “no bills” in 
both Kansas and Colorado fields were 
hurriedly cleaned up before the weather 
again warmed and the summer began 
to stifle the trade. 

In April shutdowns in Kansas be- 
came so numerous that Goverror 
Jonathan Davis began his now famous 
official inquiry, at the instigation of 
union miners disgruntled by loss of 
working time, to determine whether 
the laws of supply and demand could 
be tinkered up so that the miners might 
work. He found they could not. The 
operators’ main effort, failing to find a 
ready market, was to get a change of 
rates into the Missouri Valley region, 
either to give the Southwest a reduc- 
tion or competing Illinois an increase. 
No adjustment has yet been made. 

In the Rocky Mountains some raw 
weather in May helped the market and 
the usual periodic landslides choked off 
Routt County by stopping up a tunnel 
or two on the Moffatt road. Wyoming 
worked an average of approximately 
55 per cent that month, Colorado 45 
per cent and Utah a little less. Sum- 
mer storage prices still were helpless 
to awaken the market. A slight de- 
crease in intrastate freight rates on 
coal announced that month had the ef- 





Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, of Bituminous 
Coal, Western Kentucky, 1923 


QUOTATIONS ON THE LOUISVILLE 
AND CHICAGO MARKETS 


Mine-Run 


AVERAGE 


Lump Screenings 


January $4.24 $2.57 $2.20 
February 3.63 2.22 1.95 
March... 2.94 2.00 1.73 
April 2.53 2.00 1. 86 
May 2.55 1.90 1.60 
PO, oon sets 2.28 1.76 1. 33 
July 2.25 1.69 ..45 
August 2.29 1.76 1.13 
September 2.58 1.96 89 
October 2.54 1.76 58 
November. .. 2.86 ‘72 63 
December... 2.96 ee: 1.14 
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Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, of Bituminous 
Coal, Standard, Illinois, 1923 


St. Louis (Mo.) MARKET 


Lump Mine-Run Screenings 


JaNuUATY....éce00. $3.98 $2.56 $1.75 
February. ......:- 3.13 2.25 1.45 
Maren... <ccake ss 3.01 2.22 ..25 
en Sala SSS 2.53 1.93 1.07 
May 2.41 1.84 1.50 
June 2.39 1.81 1.46 
Jos 2S es 2.43 1. 83 1.08 
Or ee Foe 2.42 1.85 1.03 
SeplhROPs.. cos... 2.02 2.01 <9 
OOtHE «55 <a 3.02 2.06 53 
November........ 3.08 2.06 55 
December........ 2.92 2.00 1.20 


fect of pulling prices down another 25c. 


or so, again without much market 
effect. 
Utah’s market picked up during 


June, thanks to real industrial activity 
in that state on the part of smelters 
and copper companies and the beet- 
sugar making campaign. Running 
time for the state climbed to about 60 
per cent. Even domestic trade there 
picked up a little, but there was little 
lifting of prices. Steam coal moved 
on contracts at $1.25@$1.50. By July 
1 Colorado prices had firmed up notice- 
ably and the upward trend toward 
autumn business started. Good lump 
advanced 25c. as a starter, but this 
warning that summer storage prices 
were going off did not put much life 
into trading. 

One of the noteworthy contributions 
to the summer’s coal history was the 
campaign of public education which the 
Southwestern operators put on in their 
principal markets, such as Kansas City. 
In a long series of well-done advertise- 
ments, the producers laid the cards on 
the table so that the people might see 
something of what coal cost, why they 
should not wait until the dead of win- 
ter to buy and why they should give up 
belief in “coal baronism.” It was a 
first-rate effort. Of course it did not 
cause an immediate and. noteworthy 
strengthening of the market but some 
of those back of it felt that it es- 
tablished better feeling between the 
coal man and the public. 

Another effort of importance—futile 
but interesting—was the attempt of the 
Kansas operators to get the union to 
agree upon a scale for mining machines. 
After much jockeying and many meet- 
ings of a joint subcommittee the two 
parties failed of agreement. The op- 
erators offered first a differential of 
15c. below the hand scale of $1.25. The 
miners would agree to nothing over 6c. 
The operators finally offered a com- 
promise of llc. This was refused, and 
the effort was abandoned. Today there 
is no machine scale in Kansas though 
there are machines at several mines 
where union domination is not com- 
plete. 

On Aug. 1 prices in the mountain 
states began noticeably to stiffen, and 
a slight market pick-up appeared. 
Most domestics advanced 25¢c. Utah 


noticed a pick-up in Pacific Coast and 
Northwestern trade and domestic buy- 
ing in Utah was fairly well started, but 
not in sufficient volume to exhaust the 
considerable stocks that retailers put in 
earlier in the summer. 


By the end of 
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August the whole West felt an im- 
provement. Kansas and Colorado were 
getting three full days’ running time 
each week and Utah was doing almost 
as well. This betterment continued 
through the middle of September, but 
turned again about Oct. 1, so that the 
production curve dipped once more and 
running time in all fields fell down 
below 50 per cent for awhile. 

Late in October the curve rose 
noticeably so that both Kansas and 
Colorado worked more than 60 per cent 
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of the time and even Utah increased 
its output some. Then came the drop 
in December, when all fields, especially 
Utah, declined. Working time there 
was barely 50 per cent. Low produc- 
tion of domestic sizes all through the 
mountains at least had the virtue of 
stiffening up screenings. In Kansas 
and Oklahoma, with very low running 
time, coal of various sizes was piling 
up at the end of the year and Arkansas 
was about shut down. Thus ended an 
unprofitable year. 





Northern West Virginia Set New Record 
For Production in 1923 


Output, 27,024,050 Tons, 
4,000,000 Tons—Financial 


Exceeds That of 1920 by 
Conditions Not So Rosy— 


Operators Discouraged—Yield of Sewickley Coal Growing 


By H. A. WILLIAMSON 


To Dec. 15, 1923, northern West Vir- 
ginia, comprising about twelve and one- 
half counties, had shipped 27,024,050 
tons of bituminous coal, the largest an- 
nual output in the history of the region, 
being over four million tons more than 
was produced in 1920. This large out- 
put, however, is not reflected by equally 
bright financial conditions. The price 
of coal steadily declined since the be- 
ginning of the year and by Dec. 15 the 
average price per ton probably was well 
below $2—possibly around $1.75—al- 
though accurate figures on this are not 
yet available if they ever will be. 

This is the first year for a number 
of years that the operators appear 
actually discouraged. The smaller com- 
panies, with little or no overhead, are 
able to close down their operations and 
thus save themselves to a certain ex- 
tent, but companies of any size are 
obliged to continue operations even 
though the coal is sold at ruinous 
prices. As the situation appears now 
the extremely small and very large 
companies with their long experience, 
are going to be able to weather the 
situation in good shape, but the com- 
panies between the two extremes are 
having a hard financial struggle, and 
many of them, if they do not actually 
fail, will have losses from which they 
probably never will recover. The north- 
ern West Virginia operator knows to 


his sorrow that if the consumer is not 
getting cheap coal in 1923 it is cer- 
tainly not the operator’s fault. 

One of the outstanding features of 
1923 was the production of Sewickley 
coal in the Scott’s Run district of 
Monongalia County. Practically the 
first Sewickley coal was mined from 
this district in 1916, when 19,041 was 
produced; in 1921 about one million 
tons was produced and to Dec. 15 in 
1923 the total coal loaded from the 
Scott’s Run district was 3,429,150 tons, 
of which it is estimated that approxi- 
mately 2,750,000 tons was Sewickley. 

The Lake trade, generally conceded 
to be lost to northern West Virginia 


because of the differential between 
freight rates for Ohio and northern 
West Virginia, has been revived 


strongly this year but probably at the 
sacrifice of any possible profit and only 
because the shippers were willing to 
accept almost any price. The region 
shipped to the Lakes up to Dec. 15 
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2,273,900 tons. If prices return to any- 
thing like “reasonable profit,” however, 
there will be practically no Lake trade 
from this region. The freight differ- 
ential again was increased by 10c. per 
ton in 1923. At the beginning of 1917 
the differential was 25c. per ton and 
during that year it was increased to 
40c.; now it is 50c. Normally nearly 
a third of our production should go to 
the Lake trade and probably would 
even at 25c. differential, but with 50c. 
it impossible and this must be 
remedied or shipment of this percent- 
age of the region’s production must 
cease with much resultant idleness. 
The first months of the year were 
marked by considerable nervousness on 
the part of both miners and operators 
as to the possibility of strikes during 
the year. All parties concerned were 
pretty well fed up on labor troubles 
but there was worry as to what outside 
influence might do. Nothing serious 
developed, however, and the old confi- 
dence that existed between miners and 
operators before the union entered 
the field may be re-established more 
strongly than ever if sinister outside 
influences can be held in check. 
Naturally with so depressing a year 
new development has been at a stand- 
still, yet trade in coal lands has been 
constantly going on and several rather 
large deals have been put through. 
While naturally it cannot be confirmed 
rumor has it that at least a major por- 
tion of the dealing is in the interest of 
one or two railroad organizations intent 
on securing reserves of coal for future 


is 


development. 
All the usial evils have been in 
evidence during the year—fear of 


strikes, assigned cars, car distribution, 
increase in freight differentials, inves- 
tigating committees, Coal Commission. 
representatives of the Department of 
Justice, federal taxes, state sales taxes 
and so on. The miner is worried be- 
cause, except for a few fortunate mines 
having contracts, work is very slack; 
the operator is worried because of all 
the things enumerated above and a lot 
of others, 1924 is coming in with the 
region in a gloomy and downcast con- 
dition. 





Restricted Demand 
Marked Year in 


for Commercial Coal 
Alabama Market 


Consumers Without Contracts Kept but Little Ahead of Actual Require- 
ments—Making of Furnace Coke Absorbs Increased 
Tonnage—Union Influence Fades Out 


By’ Hh. B. 


The Birmingham market was featured 
by a very restricted demand for com- 
mercial coal throughout the year. Ap- 
parently assured that the mines would 
produce an adequate and uninterrupted 
supply of fuel, non-contract consumers 
adopted and maintained a policy of 
providing for their needs only a short 
while in advance of actual consump- 
tion, and no interest was manifested in 
the accumulation of stocks, necessitat- 
ing uninterrupted efforts on the part of 
brokers and sales organizations to dis- 
pose of the output in excess of contract 
obligations assumed by the mines. 
However, there was a disposition on 
the part of operators to mine little 
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tonnage over and above the previous 
year was absorbed in the manufacture 
of furnace coke, as an unusually active 
iron market kept in operation beyond 
the first half of the year an abnormal 
number of stacks. The demand for 
foundry coke went hand in hand with 
the active iron market and the commer- 
cial output was heavy for a like period. 
Quotations ranging from $8 to $9 per 
ton declined to $6.50 to $7 f.o.b. ovens 
when the dull period was reached. 
The development of bunker business 
through the Southern ports made no 
material progress during the year. 
The trade in this direction was hard 
hit by the cheap crude-oil prices which 
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Range of Prices on Alabama Coal During 1923 
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only slight decreases at the close of the 
year 


over the schedules in effect in 
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British Trade Unsettled at Year’s End 


Unusual Activity Throughout First Half of Year—De- 
cline Began in June—Production and Shipments Still 
Fairly High—-Lighter Demand Causes Rapid Fall in Prices 


By C. H. 


Though the coal industry throughout 
Great Britain may be said to have im- 
proved gradually during the past two 
months, it is actually in a very un- 
settled state. The year 1923 opened 
full of promise for both the Welsh and 
the north of England coal fields; the 
demand from Europe, especially Ger- 
many, and also from America was con- 
siderable, and for some time such rapid 
recovery was made that even pre-war 
exports were exceeded. This unusual 
activity lasted nearly half the year, but 
since June a gradual decline has set in, 
and though both production and ship- 
ments are still at a fairly high level, a 
shortened demand has caused a rapid 
fall in prices. 

An instance of this fall may be taken 
from the Welsh steam coal market. In 
June the operators were able to obtain 
any figure up to 42s. 6d. per ton for 
best Admiralty large steam coals. As 
a result the industry was making good 
profits, and the miners’ wages were 
raised from the minimum of 28 per cent 
above the 1915 standard, where they 
had been almost stationary for nearly 
a year and a half, to 41.47 over the 
standard. At the present time Ad- 
miralty large steam does not command 
above 27s. 6d. per ton in the open mar- 
ket. This decline has meant that while 
some pits are still able to show a nar- 
row margin of profit, the majority are 
operating at a loss. 

The output over the second half of 
the year, with the exception of one 
week, has been consistently over the 
5,000,000-ton mark. South Wales alone 
is still producing over 1,000,000 tons 
per week and is exporting 600,000 tons, 
so it cannot be said that there is any 
fault either with the volume of output 
or of trade. In spite of this the oper- 
ators are confronted by a serious prob- 
lem. Production, especially at the 
newer and more modern shafts, is very 
high. Thus, as it is essential to obtain 
heavy outputs so as to obtain economic 
operating costs, there is a continual 
striving after higher and higher out- 
put, and this rivalry between pits 
grows keener every day. 

Buyers abroad appreciate this posi- 
tion and quite naturally take full ad- 
vantage of it. Thus European cus- 


tomers especially have suspended their 
of 


custom placing contracts for de- 
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livery over long periods, now basing 
their orders on the fact that the colliery 
operators must accept current business 
at low figures so as to keep the pits 
going and so endeavor to avoid the 
additional costs incident to a stoppage. 

This probably is the chief factor in 
the present unsettled position and ac- 
counts for the drop in the price of 
Admiralty large steam on the Welsh 
market from 42s. 6d. to 27s. 6d. in the 
space of afew months. Naturally there 
is considerable difference in the various 
classes of coals marketed in South 
Wales, and while only the figures for 
Admiralty large steam have been 
quoted, identically the same argument 
applies to all other kinds. 

The coal industry was decontrolled 
in March, 1921, and from that time to 
the late summer of 1922 the operators 
had to bear exceptionally heavy costs, 
arising not only from a three months’ 
strike but also on account of the rapid 
decline in selling prices which followed. 

Fortunately for many pits, which 
would otherwise have had to close 
down, a demand for coal arose in the 
United States because of the strike 
there, and also.on the Continent on ac- 
count of the suspension of operations 
in the Ruhr. These two factors so 
changed the outlook of the entire 
British coal trade that the few months’ 
comparative prosperity enabled the 
pits to recover. Unfortunately, this 
prosperity was too short-lived to en- 
able the collieries to collect any sub- 


stantial reserves. There is no doubt 


This year has seen the culminating 
point of a rather remarkable recovery 
from the disaster of the national strike. 
Nineteen hundred thirteen was a rec- 
ord year for the industry; the out- 
put in that year in South Wales was 
56,830,000 tons. In, 1920 the output 
was 46,250,000 tons; in 1921 (the year 
of the national strike) it was only 
30,570,000; 1922 saw production rise to 
50,325,000 tons. This year, up to the 
end of the September quarter, the out- 
put of the South Wales pits amounted 
to 41,000,000 tons, which is at the rate 
of 55,000,000 for the year, or nearly up 
to the pre-war record. The total output 
of the British pits this year up to and 
including the week ending Dec. 1 is 


247,577,000 tons, which is at the rate 
of over 260 000,000 for the whole year— 


quite a creditable performance. 

This total it must be remembered is 
being produced in a seven-hour day 
against eight hours before the war, and 
by men fluctuating in number between 
1,160,000 and 1,180,000. In the Welsh 
coal fields alone 243,000 men are em- 
ployed against 233,000 before the war. 
The wages of these men are stabilized 
by the Agreement of 1915 at a minimum 
of 60 per cent above the pre-war level. 
It follows, therefore, that the Welsh 
operators must get at least 60 per cent 
above pre-war prices; otherwise their 
industry is in danger. 

Realizing that new pits must be sunk 
to replace those worked out, many of 
the leading concerns during the pros- 
perous period at the beginning of this 
year began operations on new shafts 
in unworked areas. These pits must 
be worked for some time before they 
can be regarded as paying propositions, 
and the burden of the operators is 
thereby increased. Costs have gone 
up on these new pits and suitable labor 
has not been easy to find. 

Many of the new shafts have been 
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addition new railway lines have had to 
be laid to connect with the shipping 
ports. This problem of suitable labor 
supply is dependent to a large extent 
upon the provision of adequate hous- 
ing, which now costs about three times 
the outlay of pre-war days. 

A source of concern to British coal- 
mine owners is the argument employed 
by former customers in Europe that 
they can obtain French, Belgian and 
German coal at lower prices than the 
British product. They also expect 
cheaper American coal. Present condi- 
tions in Germany, in the opinion of 
British operators, do not altogether 
warrant this assertion. In addition, 
when the French, Belgian and German 
mining industries really get on their 
feet most of their production will be 
required for domestic purposes. The 
British operators argue that as far as 
American competition is concerned, the 
recent settlement in the anthracite field 
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is likely to add $1 per ton to the work- 
ing costs of the bituminous as well as 
the anthracite mines. In this way the 
arguments of the European customers 
are met, though there is no doubt that 
the attitude of Continental buyers is 
giving considerable concern. 

Another factor in the present depres- 
sion is the falling off in British naval 
and mercantile contracts. Until quite 
recently the British Admiralty required 
1,500,000 tons of Welsh coal annually, 
while another 2,000,000 went to the 
merchant ships. Naval activities have 
been reduced by the Washington agree- 
ment and oil fuel has been largely sub- 
stituted for coal, so that much of this 
market has been lost. 

The one bright spot in the coal- 
mining industry is anthracite. Here 
production at present is so limited that 
there is a continual market for the 
Welsh product at prices well above 
other classes of coal. 





Coke Situation Is Pivotal Point 
Of French Fuel Problem 


Cessation of Reparation Deliveries with Ruhr Occupation Made Resort 
to Other Sources Necessary—Prices High and Quality Poor 
—Production Grows—-Wages Advance 


By VICTOR TRUANT 


We explained in our last annual re- 
view how, by the terms of the Ver- 
sailles treaty, Germany was obligated 
to deliver a certain amount of fuels to 
indemnify France for the loss inflicted 
by the systematic destruction of her 
principal mines during the occupation. 
German deliveries in 1923 should have 
been 14,000,000 to 15,000,000 tons of 
crude coal, or its equivalent in coal, 
coke and patent fuel. Actual deliveries 
for the first ten months of 1923 were 
1,234,390 tons of coal, 1,409,480 tons of 
coke and 92,860 tons of briquets, a total 
of 2,736,730 tons of fuels, or giving the 
equivalent of the coke tonnage in crude 
coal, 38,089,100 tons. Therefore the 


amounts to between 11,000,000 and 
12,000,000 tons. 

The dearth of coke has been a serious 
impediment to French metallurgy; the 
situation during the first six months of 
the year had to be remedied by the pur. 
chase of coal in Great Britain, America, 
Holland or any place where coal and 
coke could be found. Unable to do 
w.thout British fuels, French consumers 
had to pay extremely high rates, and 
found British cokes far from satisfac- 
tory. Even so they were more suitable 
than some of the American cokes, but 
there was no connection between price 
and quality. 


When with the beginning of the 
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deliveries, France had to find other 
sources of supply. But hurried pur- 
chases made in Great Britain and 


America turned out unsatisfactorily. 
American coals imported during the 
past year, however, were far more 
satisfactory than during 1919-1920. A 
revival of imports from America may 
be well expected, and would be an ac- 
complished fact if American exporters 
would consent to reduce their prices, 
particularly as far as coking coals are 
concerned. 

Whether the loading was unsatisfac- 
tory or the journey too long, American 
coke arrived in France in very poor 
condition—either pulverized or in small 
lumps unfit for blast furnaces. But 
besides being of poor quality, this fuel 
also was very costly, the lowest price 
being $16.50 c.i.f. and the highest $17.75. 
If the consumption of American coke 
in France appears unfeasible, it might 
be advantageous to use American cok- 
ing smalls, which have proved satisfac- 
tory. Their price, however, is still too 
high for large purchases of them, ex- 
cept in time of absolute need. 

During the first ten months of 1923, 
France produced 31,724,088 tons of coal 
and lignite as against 26,294,845 tons 
during the corresponding period of 
1922. Production in 1913 was 40,922,- 
000 tons, or a monthly average of 3,410,- 
000 tons. In the total for 1923 the 
Lorraine production of 435,483 tons, 
is included. For an exact comparison 
of the two periods it will be necessary 
to add this tonnage to the amount of 
the deficiency, indicating that produc- 
tion has been about 674,000 tons: lower. 

In 1913 the Nord and Pas-de-Calais 
produced 27,520,000 tons of coal, or a 
monthly average of 2,293,000 tons. 

During the first ten months of 1923, 
the total production for the Nord ani 
Pas-de-Calais was 17,096,111 tons, or 
1,424,675 tons monthly, compared with 
a monthly average of 1,280,000 tons in 
1922, an increase of 144,678 tons. 

During the first ten months of 1923 
the production of coke was 1,613,000 
tons as against 808,000 tons for the cor- 
responding period of 1922, an increase 
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mines were producing around 2,635,000 
tons of coke, including 2,445,000 tons 
for the Nord and Pas-de-Calais, a 
monthly average respectively of 220,- 
000 and 204,000 tons. Production in 
the northern coal fields during the first 
ten months of 1923, was about 1,045,000 
tons and the output is increasing every 
day, especially in the Nord Department. 
The independent cokeries have produced 
an average of 117,000 tons a month. 

Production of patent fuel for the first 
ten months of 1923 was 2,536,200 tons 
of briquets and ovoids against 2,271,000 
tons in the corresponding months of 
1922, an increase of 265,000 tons. In 
1923 the Nord and Pas-de-Calais mines 
produced in ten months about 1,290,000 
tons and in 1913 1,802,000 tons, or 150,- 
000 tons a month. 

France imported 21,620,509 tons of 
coal during the first ten months of 1923, 
as compared with 18,192,441 tons for 
the corresponding period of 1922., The 
1913 imports for the whole year were 
18,693,000 tons, or a monthly average 
of about 1,558,000 tons. 

Imports of coke for the first ten 
months of the year were 2,839,549 tons 
against 4,162,280 tons in 1922. Com- 
parison of these figures shows the defi- 
ciency of supply, for which Germany 
is responsible; in fact, reparation de- 
liveries up to Oct. 31 were only 1,476,- 
427 tons, against 3,522,442 tons for the 
past year. Total imports in 1913 were 
3,071,000 tons, or 256,000 tons of coke 
per month, 

During the first ten months of 1923 
Great Britain supplied France with 
14,904,010 tons of coal and 358,983 tons 
of coke; shipments from the United 
States totaled 620,128 tons of coal and 
168,856 tons of coke. 

French occupation of the Ruhr began 
Jan. 11. Soon thereafter the Germans 
voluntarily cut down reparation de- 
liveries; from Jan. 20 on France re- 
ceived only insignificant tonnages. 
France immediately bought coal in 
Great Britain and contracts were placed 
with American firms. British ship- 
ments of coke were important during 


the months of February, March and 
April. American coke was received 
mainly in May (76696 tons), June 


(33,103 tons), and July (44044 tons). 
Since July imports of British and 
American cokes have been very small. 

Imports of patent fuel for the first 
ten months of 1923 were 624,541 tons, 
as compared with 1,048,711 tons during 
the corresponding period of 1922. In 
1913 1,086,000 tons was imported, or 
a monthly average of 90,000 tons. 

France was actuated to exporting 
coal through her proximity to Belgium, 
some of her collieries being nearer to 
part of the Belgian consumption centers 
than some of their own mines. France 
also exports coal to Switzerland and 
Italy, two countries very poor in coal 
supplies. 

During the first ten months of 1923 
coal exports amounted to 1,840,474 


tons, including 941,192 tons to Belgium 
(Belgian exports to France in the same 
period 


were 1,895,338 tons); 326,279 
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tons to Switzerland; 93,268 tons to 
Italy; 213,721 tons to the Saar during 
the strike and 55,008 tons to Germany. 
Exports for the corresponding period 
in 1922 were 1,551,726 tons, or 200,000 
tons below the 1923 level. The average 
of exports for 1913 was 109,000 tons a 
month. 

Coke exports from January to 
October, 1923, were 385,671 tons, in- 
cluding 221,356 tons to Italy, 114,567 
tons to Switzerland. Exports during 
the first ten months of 1922 were at 
about the same level, the monthly aver- 
age in 1913 being 19,250 tons. 

Exports of patent fuel were about 
200,000 tons for the first ten months of 
the year just past. Switzerland was 
supplied with 130,000 tons. During the 
corresponding period in 1922 patent- 
fuel exports amounted to 80,000 tons. 
In 1913 the monthly exported tonnage 
was 16,000 tons. 

Apparent consumption of coal in 
France—that is, production plus im- 
ports less exports—was lowest in Feb- 
ruary, when it amounted to 3,062,360 
tons, and was highest in June, when it 
was 5,657,634 tons. The consumption 
by months, in tons, was: 


January... 4,746,376 ae 5,657,634 
February.... 3,062,360 July........ 5,390,471 
March. 4,732,829 August..... 5,458,460 
A”. =e 4,829,505 September.. 5,660,812 
May 5,090,535 October..... 5,502,760 


The prices generally applied on Oct. 
1, 1922, were maintained in January, 
1923. At that time prices changed ac- 
cording to the region to which coal was 
to be delivered. In the inland zone sur- 
rounding the coal field, prices were 
higher. In the Paris area, where 
British and Belgian producers compete, 
but with rather heavy transportation 
charges, prices were lower than in the 
local zone; in the so-called “British, 
Saar and Belgian zones’’—that is in the 
region where imported coals are bet- 
ter situated as far as transportation is 
concerned than the Nord and Pas-de- 
Calais products—the latter must evi- 
dently get the benefit of lower pithead 
prices; and in the district outside of the 
British, Saar and Belgian zones, where 
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the products of other French and for- 
eign coal fields can be found, prices 
were 1 fr. higher. 

The Nord and Pas-de-Calais com- 
panies on Feb. 17, 1923, granted their 
employees wage increases of 3.25 fr. 
a day for adults, to be divided as fol- 
lows: 2 fr. dating from Feb. 1 and 
1.25 fr. dating from April 1. While the 
index of living remained unchanged, 
the salaries, thanks to these various 
increases, corresponded as of Feb. 1 to 
the index of the last three months of 
1921. 

As soon as this decision was taken, 
selling prices were revised. Beginning 
April 1 prices of sized products were 
raised from 13 to 26 fr. per ton, up to 
Sept. 30. Briquets and ovoids also were 
raised 5 to 10 fr. a ton, but industrial 
coal and metallurgical coke prices were 
unchanged. On Oct. 1 these prices were 
maintained and quotations would still 
be on the same level had not the com- 
panies been obligated to grant further 
wage increases at the beginning of 
November, varying from 1 to 3 fr. and 
as much as 5 fr., which caused an in- 
crease of 5 fr. in industrial coals, 10 fr. 
on sized products except beans, which 
was raised only 5 fr.; 5 fr. on ovoids 
and 10 fr. on large coke. 

New rates also have been applied in 
the other coal basin, following the ex- 
ample of the northern collieries, and 
on a similar basis. 

Summing up, as the reparations prob- 
lem has not yet been solved, we cannot 
expect 1924 to be an era of industrial 
prosperity, though there is not much 
probability of a shortage of fuel. 
Nevertheless unless the Ruhr agree- 
ments fully give what France has a 
right to expect, the present year will 
not be a period of abundant coal. The 
main point lies in the amelioration of 
the coke situation, but from the present 
outlook, it is extremely unlikely that 
there will be a repetition of the pre- 
carious condition that prevailed during 
the past year. 

Prices, except for coke, are generally 
expected to be higher in 1924. 
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German Coal Industry Seeks Way Out of 
Debris of Ruhr Blockade 


Buried in Most Momentous Situation Ever Evoked by Coal Mining — 
Fear Felt of Probable Partition of Ruhr and Rhineland — 
Await Process of Deflation 


By H. O. HERz0G 


Berlin, Germany 


The reviewer of the German coal 
situation in 1923 is greatly handicap- 
ped by lack of authentic data. Official 
information ceased to be compiled at 
the beginning of the Ruhr occupation 
for all of Germany. The sparse fig- 
ures given out cannot be regarded as 
reliable, as they have been devoted to 
substantiate arguments and influence 
public opinion. In surveying the situ- 
ation estimiates have to be substituted. 

The coal situation of 1923 was held 
completely under the sway of the Ruhr 
occupation. The latter situation came 
about, it will be remembered, because 
deliveries of fuel for reparations con- 
stantly fell short of the stipulated 
quantities and were deficient in quality. 
This at least is the official explanation, 
which, by the way, is not accepted in 
Germany, where deeper designs of the 
occupying powers are commonly sus- 
pected. The shortage was stated by 
the German side to be about 10 per 
cent, but it really was somewhat 
higher. Anyway, experience since then 
has proved beyond doubt that the quan- 
tity of fuel by which Germany was in 
default was insignificant in relation 
both to total output and consumption 
and could have played no part of any 
importance whatsoever with regard to 
German needs. The sinister conse- 
quences of the Ruhr occupation to the 
German state are now common prop- 
erty. This is no doubt the most mo- 
mentous issue in history which coal 
has evoked. 

After the detachment of Upper 
Silesia and the Sarre district but prior 
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(PRE-WAR PARITY) 





to the occupation of the Ruhr, the re- 
maining fields’ contribution to the total 
production was as follows: 

Per Cent 
Ruhr. . * So a aie 79.0 
Fiat Came OF PUGINOS. oo. cs es oa cds 5.2 
Upper Silesia : . mciatans 7.8 
Lower Silesia... .. ~ ; ‘ 4.4 
RaxOny....... : : Pian ; >:3 
ORO? PATER. ssc si ences 0.3 


During the first months of the occu- 
pation the Ruhr mines continued oper- 
ations at an undiminished rate, hope- 
ful of an early settlement and trusting 
that the Franco-Belgian engineering 
mission would not be able to remove 
the fuel produced. When these hopes 
failed to materialize operations were 
restricted to such quantities as could 
be disposed of immediately. This strat- 
egy was maintained until traffic came 
to an almost complete standstill, all 
available storing space occupied. 

.Beginning in April restriction was 
placed on extraction and coke produc- 
tion, which in June resulted in a nearly 
complete shutdown of operations. Only 
the mines under contract to Holland 
and Switzerland and engaged in rep- 
arations supply to Italy continued at 
work, hampered however, by transpor- 
tation difficulties. Production of by- 
products was continued dt a reduced 
rate. Still the situation did not be- 
come precarious until the metallur- 
gical works were deprived of their sup- 
ply of fuel. The growing unemploy- 
ment resulting therefrom, which spread 
over nearly all lines of industry, to- 
gether with the enormous strain it 
caused upon the state finances, was 
responsible for the ultimate collapse 
of the passive resistance. 


RuHR OvuTPpuT Drops 90 PER CENT 


The output of the Ruhr in 1923, 
which in January was still 100 per cent, 
or even more, of the 1922 average, 
dropped step by step to about 10 per 
cent at the end of the year. The aver- 
age was in the neighborhood of 30 per 
cent. The Ruhr mines outside of the 
occupied zone produced about 6,000,- 
000 tons of coal and 1,500,000 tons of 
coke. The total Ruhr production in 
1923 may be estimated at 36,000,000 
tons instead of 93,788,000 tons in 1922 
and 91,006,000 tons in 1921. The short- 
age compared with last year is about 
58,000,000 tons. 

In the other districts operations were 
carried on through the whole year, dis- 
turbed, however, by frequent strikes, 
passive resistance of the workers and 
impaired by a generally reduced rate 
of efficiency. The 36,177,000 tons pro- 
duced in 1922 outside of the West- 
phalian basin dropped in 1923, by a safe 
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GERMAN COAL IMPORTS 
estimate, to 30,000,000 tons. If these 


estimates are accepted, the total Ger- 
man production of bituminous coal in 
1923 compared with previous years was 
as follows: 


Metric Tons 
$913.;.. . 190,109,000 
O9ER..... . 136,227,000 
1922... 129,965,000 
i ee 66,000,000 


It is quite impossible to gain any 
insight on production of coke. In 1913 
it was 36,630,000 tons; in 1921, 27,913,- 
000 tons, and in 1922, 29,664,000 tons. 
In 1923 the production could hardly 
have exceeded 13,000,000 tons, of which 
about 5,000,000 tons was contributed 
by the Ruhr. 


BROWN COAL OUTPUT ALSO SaGs 


Brown coal production increased 
greatly during the ‘first months of the 
Ruhr occupation, but the declining mar- 
ket in the second half of the year 
caused a marked reduction of output. 
The Rhenish brown-coal basin, which 
was drawn into the vortex of the Ruhr 
blockade, deprived of part of its mar- 
ket, suffered from a regular glut. All 
in all brown coal production in 1923 
was at least 10 per cent behind the 
137,207,000 tons of 1922. The esti- 
mated production of 120,000,000 tons of 
brown coal is equivalent to about 28,- 
000,000 tons of bituminous coal. 

In view of the possibility of Ruhr 
and Rhineland becoming detached from 
Germany as a separate state, it is of 
interest to ascertain the distribution of 
coal reserves which would result there- 
from. The following figures present a 
survey in this respect: 


Metric Tons 
Germany's reserves in 1913.... 410,000 
Lost to Poland ‘ 146,000 
Lost to France (Lorraine). 800 
Sarre district 15,700 
Total:. .. 162,500 
Remaining to Germany 247,500 


The remaining reserves are situated 
as follows: 
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Occupied Rhineland 10,500 
Occupied Ruhr 195,400 
205,900 
Unoccupied Ruhr 18,200 
All other interior parts 23,400 
41,600 


In the event of such partition the 
German interior would retain only 
about 10 per cent of the coal reserves 
within German frontiers in 1913. 

Coal prices in 1923 showed an almost 
unbroken upward flight. They were 
changed in ever shortening intervals, 
at times even weekly. Toward the end 
of the year they were placed on a gold 
basis, at which after a few violent con- 
vulsions, they remained stable. The 
paper mark movement of prices showed 
strong fluctuations. At first it fol- 
lowed the vagaries of the mark rate 
in the proximity of pse-war prices, al- 
ways, however, with a marked tendency 
to rise beyond. In the course of the 
year this tendency became so pro- 
nounced that the coal tax had at first 
to be reduced to three-quarter and later 
on was abolished entirely. The price 
movement is illustrated by the accom- 
panying diagram which compares the 
prices for Ruhr fat run-of-mine, in 
1914 with 1923. The prices have all 
been reduced to their pre-war gold 
equivalent at the mark rate prevailing 
when the prices came into force. The 
wild jumps, even of the gold equivalent 
of prices, makes this an interesting 
record. 


PRICE CONTROL BREAKS DOWN 


The break-down of the control of 
coal prices carefully preserved during 
post-war years was caused by a num- 
ber of circumstances, foremost of which 
were the growing dependency on im- 
ports, the rapid mark depreciation, the 
greatly increased price level of mining 
material and, lastly, the labor situation. 
At the end of 1923 prices were double 
the pre-war level. 

Most remarkable among the several 
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sumption. Still the scarcity, such as 
there was, was kept within moderate 
limits. Temporary shortages occurred 
at various times, confined, however, to 
certain locations and caused rather by 
deficiencies of transportation than by 
lack of supply. 

The explanation is to be found in the 
fact, revealed soon after the beginning 
of the Ruhr blockade, that the stocks 
of fuel on hand far exceeded all esti- 
mates. Large quantities of fuel had 
been rushed from the Ruhr to the in- 
terior as long as the frontier was open. 
While these shipments materially in- 
creased the stocks in hand, they were 
of course insufficient to balance the 
shortage of fresh supply during five 
or six months. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND RULE AGAIN 


When the stocks of fuel were ex- 
hausted and the market was closely ap- 
proaching a hand-to-mouth condition, 
the decline of industrial activity and 
stinted consumption caused by the 
enormous rise of prices quickly re- 
stored the equilibrium of supply and 
demand. Consumption dropped to a 
level without precedent. Whereas dur- 
ing the first months of the year all 
mining districts of the interior, working 
under high pressure, could not cope 
with the demand, toward the middle of 
the year a state closely resembling 


overproduction was reached. The de- 
cline became noticeable as early as 
April. In the subsequent months only 


coke and brown coal briquets continued 
in brisk demand. In July, however, a 
complete calm settled upon the market, 
lasting without a break until the end 
of the year. 

Imports of coal reflect the decline of 
consumption but to some extent only. 
During the first months of the year all 
efforts were made to obtain as much 
foreign coal as possible and as finances 
permitted. Contracts were closed for 
months ahead. In May, buying on a 
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a 
in the face of a pro- 
nounced slump on the market of domes- 


extent even 


tic coal, because the latter could not 
substitute Ruhr coal quality. 

The following figures show coal im- 
ports from January to September, 1923, 
the latter month being the last for 
which foreign trade returns had become 
available at the end of the year. The 
corresponding figures of 1922 are added 
for comparison. The period mentioned 
coincides with the duration of the Ruhr 
occupancy, and therefore its effect on 
importation is reflected. 


GERMAN IMPORTS OF COAL, JANUARY- 
SEPTEMBER, 1923 AND 1922 
(In metric tons) 


1923 1922 

January. . 1,870,127 194,078 
February... 1,421,832 162,735 
March 3,397,658 284,979 
April... 2,920,097 336,921 
May 2,495,649 333,704 
June 2,977,179 789,799 
July. 2,286,010 1,542,223 
August... 2,280,952 1,721,173 
September. 1,601,913 1,815,036 

Total 20,31 1, 996 7,180.647 


The zenith of imports was reached in 
March. Comparing the figures of 1923 
and 1922 it would seem that about 
13,000,000 tons represents the total im- 
port increment due to the Ruhr oc- 
cupancy. There is, however, a doubtful 
element in this conclusion. It leaves 
out of consideration the fact that in 
the six months preceding the Ruhr oc- 
cupation imports had reached an aver- 
age of 1,750,000 tons per month. The 
monthly average of January-September, 
1923, was 2,250,000 tons. On the basis 
of the former the increase of the latter 
would appear to be only 500,000 tons 
per month. It must be supposed that 
the Ruhr occupation was considered in 
Germany an inevitable fact and prep- 
aration for it made long before it took 
place. The only feasible explanation 
seems to be that the sharp rise of coal 
imports in the second half of 1922 was 
part of the program to accumulate re- 









































































































































surprises which the Ruhr occupancy large scale was stopped and efforts serves for this event. 
afforded was the fact that an actual were made to cancel or reduce running The following figures show imports 
shortage of coal in the German in- contracts. The sharp drop of the mar- of coal and byproducts in January- 
terior did not result. The visible sup- ket is evidenced in the curve of im- September, 1923, in comparison with 
ply remained at all stages behind the ports in a much slower decline. Be- the corresponding period of 1922, in 
commonly assumed average of con- sides, the import continued at a certain metric tons. 
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1923 1922 

Bituminous coal.......... 20,311,996 7,180,647 
Brown coal... 1,183,352 1,751,948 
ee re ss 1 pty at 1,781,090 
e it. coa 121,34 14,227 
Patent Fuel | brown coal. 44/548 29.661 

Coal tar... “ ae 10,772 24,017 
Foret is : ; 11,421 18,411 
Light oils....... : 18,014 1,627 
Heavy oils....... 6,401 508 
Naphthalin...... 2,135 561 


With regard to countries of origin, 
Great Britain is first by a wide margin, 


Polish Upper Silesia following. The 
respective figures are, in metric tons: 
1923 1922 

Great Britain. 12,076,847 4,957,488 
Polish Upper Silesia 7,235,043 984,486 
Sarre district........ 103,680 814,672 
Czechoslovakia........ 652,959 101,654 
Other countries 243,466 322,348 

Of the 1,074,673 tons of coke im- 


ported 745,446 tons was of British 
origin, 189,900 tons came from Polish 
Upper Silesia and the rest from other 
countries not specified. 

The export of coal and byproducts in 
January-September, 1923, in compar- 
ison with the corresponding time of 
1922 was as follows, in metric tons: 


1923 1922 

Bituminous coal...... 841,703 4,675,186 
Brown coal.. eh 5,08 711,732 
EN eee 197,042 729,726 
Patent teal f bit. coal 14,338 37,968 

avent tue? \ brown coal.. 196,431 299,957 
Coad tar. .....5.... 14,409 15,158 
<r 14,568 56,926 
Light oils......... 914 4,326 
Heavy oils.. 27,284 97,161 
Naphthalin. . 3,170 2,958 
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The chief countries of destination of 
coal and coke exports were Holland, 
Czechoslovakia, Switzerland and Aus- 
tria. 

The situation at the end of the year, 
three months after the end of the Ruhr 
blockade, is greatly involved and very 
precarious. Business is still ebbing and 
no turn of the tide is in sight. The 
retrogression of prices, from the ex- 
orbitant level they reached during the 
last excesses of inflation, which put 
German industry completely out of 
business for the time being, is a slow 
and tedious process. No decided re- 
vival of the coal market can be hoped 
for until this process is completed. 


GLOOMY OUTLOOK FOR 1924 


The bold experiment of rebuilding 
a gold currency without a gold basis 
is yet untried. Confidence is lacking. 
In consequence a dangerous unstability 
of basic conditions prevails. The out- 
look for this coming year is therefore 
gloomy in the highest degree. More- 
over, the fate of the Rhineland and the 
Ruhr is hanging in the balance. De- 
velopments point in the direction of a 
gradual but inevitable alienation of 
these two provinces. The consequences 
of their ultimate detachment would be 
quite impossible to forecast. The under- 
standing arrived at between the Ruhr 
mines and the Interallied Mission of 
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Control also is more in the nature of 
an experiment, compelled by the force 
of circumstances rather than a well- 
considered action. It remains to be 
seen, whether the coal industry of the 
Ruhr can carry the enormous burden 
it involves. 

The only gleam of light visible at the 
advent of the new year is the labor 
situation. The resistance of the miners 
and the labor element in general to 
the return to pre-war condition, as- 
sisted by a regular tidal wave of un- 
employment, apparently has been bro- 
ken. The re-establishment of pre-war 
labor conditions seems to be on the 
way. It ig impossible, however, to 
everlook the fact that the acquiescence 
of the working classes is not due to any 
change of mind in the matter of their 
much cherished so-called revolutionary 
achievements but rather to the fact 
that, labor funds having been swept 
away by the vortex of inflation, labor 
has no hope of defending them effec- 
tively in a drawn-out struggle. 

The end of 1923 finds the German 
industry trying to hew a way out of the 
heap of débris under which the great 
landslides of the year nearly buried 
it. This road .is strewn with a great 
number of “Ifs” which defy forecast. 
Cnly the great vitality still remaining 
in the people supports the belief in 
ultimate success. 





Alaska Coal Output Jumps 
25 per Cent in 1923 


In 1922 Alaska produced 79,000 tons 
of coal from twelve small mines and in 
1923 about 100,000 tons from the same 
number of mines, according to the U. S. 
Geological Survey. The largest quan- 
tity came from the Evan Jones mine, 
in the Matanuska field, and the Healy 
River mine, in the Nenana field, both 
served by the Alaska R.R. The signifi- 
cant feature of the year is that the 
territory is supplying more and more 
of its own fuel. 

Though some exploration of the high- 
grade coal of the Matanuska and Ber- 
ing River field was continued in 1923, 
it has not yet been proved that these 
fuels can be mined cheaply enough to 
find an export market. Meanwhile evi- 
dence of the enormous reserves of lower 
grade bituminous and lignitic coals in 
Alaska is accumulating each year. 
S. R. Capps reports the finding of work- 
able beds of coal carrying about 60 per 
cent of fixed carbon at Mile 341, on the 
Alaska R.R. This coal, which has been 
epened up, occurs in the Cantwell for- 
mation (Eocene), which is widely dis- 
tributed in this region and long known 
to carry small seams of coal, but this 
the first bed found that has been 
proved to be of commercial value. The 
bed mined is from 5 to 6 ft. thick. The 
discovery of the bed itself is significant, 
as it is easily workable and quite acces- 
sible. Of possible greater significance 
is the proof of the presence of a new 
coal-bearing formation near the rail- 
road. 

Though the development of Alaska’s 


is 


high-grade coal has thus far been dis- 
appointing, there are vast coal reserves 
of less fuel value in the territory, and 
a considerable percentage of these has 
been made accessible by the govern- 
ment railroad. There can be no rea- 
sonable doubt that these reserves will 
eventually be drawn upon to supply the 
growing population of the Pacific sea- 
board. 

There are enormous areas of coal- 
bearing formations in northern Alaska, 
though most of them are now too in- 
accessible to be utilized. William T. 
Foran, of the U. S. Geological Survey, 
who last summer explored the Arctic 
littoral between Cape Beaufort and 
Wainwright Inlet, found evidence of a 
northern and inland extension of the 
Corwin coal beds. 


fords better shelter than that at Cor- 
win. These coals, which probably are 
of the Jurassic age, might be utilized to 
supply Nome and northeastern Siberia. 





Shipments from Duluth Drop 


Shipments from  Duluth-Superior 
docks suffered a falling off during the 
past year, according to figures made 
public last week by the Duluth dock 
authorities. _These figures show that 
during 1923 199,503 cars went out 
from the local docks, as compared with 
245,683 cars in 1922. This falling off 
in shipments, coupled with the largest 
receipts in years, leaves large stocks on 
the docks. Only continued cold weather 
will assure a clean-up before spring. 
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No Bituminous-Coal Dictator—Y et; 


Industry Can’t Afford Big Salary 


The bituminous coal industry, for 
the present at least, is not to have a 
dictator. This was decided definitely 
at a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the National Coal Association in 
Washington Jan. 8 and 9. The reason 
given for the action is that the indus- 
try cannot afford to pay such salaries 
as are received by Will Hayes and 
Judge Landis. There are some who 
see in this nonchalant dropping of the 
proposition that had been so stoutly 
urged a few months ago the passing 
of the crisis which loomed then. 

The directors paid a high tribute to 
John C. Brydon, president of the asso- 
ciation, and expressed their deep appre- 
ciation of the sacrifices he has made 
to further the welfare of the industry. 
Harry L. Gandy, the executive secre- 
tary, was instructed to relieve Mr. 
Brydon of as much work as possible in 
the future, so that the demands on 
his time would be less exacting. 

President Brydon was authorized to 
name several committees. One of these 
committees is to confer with a similar 
committee of the American Mining 
Congress and to study Senator Oddie’s 
bill providing for a Department of 
Mines. Another committee is to study 
the practicability of establishing coal 
exchanges. Still another committee is 
to be named to prepare resolutions ex- 
pressing the sorrow of the directors 
occasioned by the death of Julian B. 
Huff, of the Keystone Coal & Coke Co., 
of Greensburg, Pa.; R. M. Randall, of 
the Consolidated Coal Co., of Michigan, 
and of Kuper Hood, of the Houston 
Coal Co., Cincinnati. 

The time and place of the annual 
meeting are to be determined by an- 


other committee which Mr. Brydon is 
authorized to name. 

C. E. Bockus, D. B. Wentz and an- 
other member to be chosen were desig- 
nated as the National Coal Associa- 
tion’s representatives on the committee 
which is to act in an advisory capacity 
to the coal division of the Department 
of Commerce. The American Whole- 
sale Coal Association and the National 
Retail Merchants’ Association already 
have designated the three members 
which each association was asked to 
select for service on that committee. 
For service on the committee in the 
absence of the members, three alter- 
nates will be chosen. The anthracite 
operators and the railroads also are to 
be represented on the committee. 

The railroad relations committee is to 
be known in the future as the transpor- 
tation committee. George C. Eastwood, 
genera] manager of the Consolidated 
Coal Co., of Saginaw, was elected a 
director to fill the unexpired term of 
R. M. Randall. 

Whether or not the association will 
print an annotated edition of the re- 
port of the Harding Coal Commission 
will be decided when enough members 
have indicated their desire to purchase 
the book, at cost, to justify its printing. 

The Board of Directors of the as- 
sociation unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution regarding taxation at 
the quarterly meeting: 

“Whereas, A strong expression of 
opinion coming from members of the 
National Coal Association, located in 
the twenty-nine bituminous-coal pro- 
ducing states, is to the effect that the 
present system of federal taxation is 
seriously interfering with the re-estab- 


lishment of stable and prosperous in- 
dustrial conditions in the country, and 

Whereas, the condition of the times 
requires the greatest possible reduction 
in taxes for all classes, therefore 
Be it resolved, That we favor a cur- 
tailment of governmental expenditures 
and a much needed reduction in taxa- 
tion so that capital, instead of finding 
its way into tax-exempt securities, will 
seek investment, resulting in industrial 
expansion.” 

Twenty-six of the thirty-six directors 
were present. Six of the ten who were 
prevented from attending were repre- 
sented. : 





Commends Coal Commission’s 
Handling of Complex Job 


Commenting on the report of the 
Harding Coal Commission, Richard T. 
Ely, a widely known economist, says: 

“The complexity of the problems in 
mineral lands is illustrated by the re- 
cent investigation by the U. S. Coal 
Commission. While there are those 
who are expressing themselves as dis- 
satisfied with the reports of this com- 
mission, it is generally conceded that 
its work is commendable because of the 
commission’s effort to get at the eco- 
nomic as well as technical facts regard- 
ing this one industry. 

“Pressing problems of a complex 
nature have resulted from the rapid 
growth of the mineral industry and we 
cannot expect to wave a wand and 
correct all ills. 

“In the past, much effort and time 
have been spent in solving the tech- 
nical problems of the industry, and in 
the solution of these rapid progress is 
being made. The economic aspect of 
the problems has been neglected to a 
great extent, but the time has come 
when more attention must be paid to 
these.” 





Average Spot Prices of Bituminous Coal, F.o.b. Mines 
(Unit, net ton of 2,000 1b.) | 
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Relative Prices of Bituminous Coal 
SPOT PRICES JULY, 1913-JUNE, 1914, AS BASE 














V Month 1913, 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923] 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 
January $1.46 $1.21 $1.13 $1.53 $4.15 $2.48 $2.57 $2.57 $3.26 $2.25 $4.38])| 120 100 93 126 343 205 213 212 270 °186 362 
February 1.22 1.16 0.412 1.40 4.18 2.53 2.49 2.58 2.77 2.20 3.59 101 96 92 116 346 209 206 213 229 182 297 
March cae 4.82: 2209 U.20. 5.0). 2290. sou (2.38 2.63 2.12. 3 97 96 90 105 321 214 204 213 217 175 364 
April 27 8.46 1.08 6.26 3.21 2:64 2593. 3.05 2.462 2.24 2.08 97 96 89 103 265 218 200 318 217 185 235 
May c.4> 0.86 0.07 (.20 4.94 2:67 2.38 4.39 2:68 3.11 2.68 > 96 89 100 342 221 197 379- 222.257 221 
June 1.49 4.42. 0-07 3.20 6:90 2:57 2:00 7.18 2.32 2.356 2:36 95 93 68 104 331 212 198 593 206 212 212 
July _ ; ~ 1.18 0.12 1.05 1.22 3.17 2.58 2.47 8.24 2.40 4.67 2.40 97. 93 87 101 262 213 204 681 198 386 198 
August 1.22 1.13 1.07 1.30 3.24 2.58 2.76 9.51 2.42 6.13 2.39]]/ 100 93 88 107 268 213 228 786 200 507 198 
September 1.23 0.11 1.10 1.57 2.02 2.58 2.91 8.52 2.37 5.58 2.46]} 102 92 91 130 167 213 241 704 196 461 203 
October 1.29 1.13 1.12 2.26 2.02 2.58 3.09 7.78 2.33 4.48 2.28]} 106 93 93 187 167 213 256 643 193 370 188 
November 1.31 §.10 1.17 3.87 2.48 2.58 2.57 5.87 2.35 4.11 2.25}) 108 1 97 320 205 213 212 485 194 340 186 
December 1.26 1.11 1.33 4.01 2.48 2.58 2.58 4.38 2.26 4.05 2.18]| 104 92 110 332 205 213 213 362 187 335 180 

Ist Quarter ple 1.28 1.18 F.1l 1.40 4.07 2.53 2.51 2.58 2.89 2.19 3.72]} 106 97 92 116 337 209 208 213 239 181 307 

2nd Quarter. .. - 2.99 0.535. 0.07 1.28 3.78. 2:63 2.40 5.20 2:6) 2.64 2:69 96 95 89 102 313 217 198 430 216 218 222 

3rd Quarter 1.21 0.12 1.07 1.36 2.81 2.58 2.71 8.76 2.40 5.46 2.42|)} 100 93 89 113 232 213 224 723 198 451 200 

4th Quarter 1.29 F.1t 1.21 3.38 2.33 2.58 2.74 6.01 2.31 4.21 2.23]} 106 92 97 280 192 213 227 497 191 348 184 

Yearly average -- O23 0.08 4.42 0.95 3.23 2:58 2:50 5:04 2.55 3:67 2 77)| 102 94 91 152 269 213 214 466 211 303 226 
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Daugherty Would Forbid Dissemination of 
Trade Data by Associations 


In ‘Informal Correspondence” Says He Sees No Objection to Collection 
of Statistics by Organizations, but Would Put Distribution 
in Hands of “‘Responsible Medium”’ 


Another chapter in the history of 
trade-association activities was added 
last week, when there was released an- 
other batch of correspondence between 
the Secretary of Commerce and the At- 
torney General. Mr. Hoover asked Mr. 
Daugherty whether the Department of 
Justice interpreted the consent degree 
in the Tile case as a prohibition to 
trade associations co-operating with 
the Department of Commerce from dis- 
tributing tabulations among members. 
That, it will be remembered, was one 
of the things prohibited in the Tile 
decree. Mr. Daugherty replied that 
that is just what he meant and added 
much about trade associations and col- 
lection of statistics in general. 

The letter of the Attorney General to 
Mr. Hoover says that it is a fallacious 
idea that just because data collected by 
associations relate to past and closed 
transactions, there can be nothing ille- 
gal about such collection. It is further 
stated that it is a fallacy to conclude 
that just because the figures collected 
are given to the public in any form, no 
matter how thoroughly, the transac- 
tions are legal by reason of such pub- 
licity. 

When asked for an expression of 
opinion as to the correspondence be- 
tween Secretary Hoover and Attorney 
General Daugherty, Judge Nathan B. 
Williams, associate counsel of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
sald: 

“It is sincerely to be regretted that 
on a question of vital public policy, in- 
teresting alike to the business com- 
munity and all who buy or consume the 
products of our industry, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and the Attorney 
General of the United States engage 
in ‘informal’ letter writing. This ex- 
tensive correspondence makes slight, if 
any, contribution to the clarification of 
the law concerning the statistical activ- 
ities of trade associations. 

“Apparently, legitimate trade asso- 
ciations will continue their statistical 
and other activities without reference 
to this ‘informal’ correspondence; they 
will not transgress the well-known in- 
hibitions of existing law, in that they 
will not misuse their statistical or 
other trade information in promotion 
or furtherance of any agreement or 
conspiracy to fix prices, limit produc- 
tion, restrict sales, divide territory, or 
otherwise restrain lawful competition 
in commerce; and it appears likely that 
they will decline to supply any of such 
information to any department of the 
government except that which may be 
called for by statute under the provi- 
sions of the laws providing for the 
taking of the decennial and other 
censuses.” 

Secretary Hoover’s letter of Dec. 11 


to Attorney General Daugherty was, 
in part, as follows: 

“Some time ago I realized that the 
carrying out of the purposes of this de- 
partment as set forth in the organic 
act ‘To foster, promote and develop a 
foreign and domestic commerce, the 
mining, manufacturing, shipping and 
fishing industries, and the transporta- 
tion facilities of the United States,’ re- 
quired that the character of informa- 
tion desired, and the gathering of it 
from the individual units of industry 
would involve such a gigantic physical 
task that this department with its fa- 
cilities could not undertake such action 
with the faintest hope of attaining the 
ends desired. I therefore have in the 
past utilized to a very considerable ex- 
tent the trade associations as a medium 
for securing such information and have 
received splendid co-operation from 
them as a whole. 

“Seeking to clarify the situation re- 
garding legitimate trade association 
activities, I set forth my views in 
several letters to you in February, 1922, 
and requested your informal opinion 
as to the legality of many association 
functions, including the collection and 
distribution of the character of infor- 
mation herein referred to. Predicated 
principally upon your informal views 
in reply thereto, this department 
formulated a plan of co-operation with 
trade associations under which the as- 
sociation’s secretary collects and com- 
piles unidentified current information 
and distributes it to the members 
simultaneously sending identical re- 
ports to governmental agencies, com- 
petitors of the association’s members, 
and to any other person who arranges 
for them. Under this plan no supple- 
mental or separate reports are trans- 
mitted to the members only. This de- 
partment receives all such reports for 
wide dissemination by publication. 

“My attention has been directed to a 
decree entered Nov. 26, 1923, in the 
District Court of the United States for 
the Southern District of Ohio, in the 
case of United States vs. Tile Manu- 
facturers Credit Association, et al, 
paragraph two of page four of which 
is as follows: 

Provided, however, that the defendants 
are not restrained or enjoined from main- 
taining an association, either voluntary or 
incorporated, for the following objects and 
purposes and none other. 
after which various permissible activi- 
ties are set forth. Paragraph 2 of 
page 3 is as follows: 
that the defendants 
may through the association, or corpora- 
tion hereinafter provided for, receive and 


compile for transmission to any govern- 
mental agency such information and sta- 


Provided, however, 


tistics as it may request as to the produc- 
tion, shipments, the stocks on hand and the 
prices of tiles, but are restrained from dis- 
tributing said 


information among them- 














Wide World Photos. 
Harry F. Bovard 


Mr. Bovard, who lives in Greensburg, Pa., 
was recently elected president of the Key- 
stone Coal & Coke Co., the largest produc- 
ing company in Westmoreland County, suc- 
ceeding Julian B. Huff, who died in Phila- 
delphia Dec. 23. Thirty-two years ago Mr. 
Bovard became a clerk in the employ of 
Coulter & Huff, predecessors of the Key- 
stone company, whose coal operations were 
the first in the Greensburg basin. 





selves, except that information respecting 
sales may be collected annually and used to 
enable the assessment of the several mem- 
bers for their proportionate parts of the 
several expenses of the association, and for 
no other purpose, 

“T interpret the last quoted para- 
graph to mean that it would be unlaw- 
ful for the proposed association on 
behalf of its members to transmit 
information and statistics of the char- 
acter therein described to its members, 
but that it could receive and compile it 
for the purpose only of transmitting it 
to a governmental agency that might so 
request. 

“It is my understanding that this de- 
cree is only binding between the parties 
thereto; however, in view of informal 
conversation between representatives of 
your department and this department 
on the subject of trade-association 
activities, I am inclined to be of the 
opinion that the last-mentioned para- 
graph embodies an expression cf the 
present policy of your department rela- 
tive to the collection, compilation and 
distribution of information and statis- 
tics of the character therein set out 
applicable to trade associations in 
general. 

“It is not the desire or purpose of 
this department to continue operations 
under the co-operative plan if it is in 
conflict with the policy of your depart- 
ment; it is our desire, however, to call 
your attention to the situation that in 
my opinion will develop, if my inter- 
pretation of this decree correctly ex- 
presses the policy of your department. 

“T think there is great likelihood that 
not only the associations from which 
this department now receives valuable 
statistics but a great many others will 
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discontinue the collection of informa- 
tion and statistics as to production, 
shipments, stocks on hand and the 
prices on closed transactions. They will 
not go to the expense of collection, if 
the only use that can be lawfully made 
of them is to transmit them to some 
governmental department. If this 
should happen, I fear that the efficiency 
of this department in carrying out the 
purposes set forth in the act creating it 
would be very greatly impaired. 

“T respectfully request that you in- 
formally advise me, in view of the 
foregoing, whether or not this depart- 
ment should discontinue its present 
plan of cooperation with trade as- 
sociations,” 


Mr. DOUGHERTY’S INFORMAL REPLY 


Replying under date of Dec. 19, 1923, 
Mr. Daugherty wrote in part as fol- 
lows: 

“You will observe that this proviso 
in the decree complies strictly with the 
paragraphs above quoted from your 
letter of Feb. 3, 1922. 

“Two objects were had in mind dur- 
ing the conferences which preceded the 
above-mentioned correspondance, both 
of which it was thought were secured 
by the limitations embraced in the 
above quoted paragraphs of your letter: 
First, that the information distributed 
should be general, and, second, that in- 
dividual contact between those engaged 
in the same industry with reference to 
matters which vitally affect prices 
should be avoided. If the character of 
the information and the manner of its 
dissemination be restricted as specified 
in your letter, one member wou!d not 
be informed as to the individual activi- 
ties of another member, and those en- 
gaged in the industry would be pre- 
vented from revealing their busizess to 
their competitors. 

“Under the system now practiced by 
many of the associations each member 
reports its production, shipments, stocks 
on hand, and each individual sale, 
stating the price at which it is made 
and, generally, the locality where made; 
and this information is distributed by 
the secretary or manager of the asso- 
ciation among all the members, though 
in some associations the names of the 
members making the sales are omitted. 
Thus each member reveals the details 
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W ooden Coal 
Out West they used to burn buf- 
falo chips, cobs, hay, corn and 


whatnot instead of coal, but these 
things hardly were ranked as fuel 
“equal to anthracite.” The latter 
claim, however, is made for pressed 
sawdust briquets, now being manu- 
factured in the State of Washing- 
ton. It is announced that tests 
show this “wooden coal” to be 97 
per cent carbon, 2 per cent volatile 
and 1 per cent ash. It can be 
briquetted for $6 a ton, according 
to those interested. The enterprise 
would depend upon the great waste 
piles of sawmills for its raw mate- 
rial. 











of his entire business to every other 
member, which, as suggested by the 
Supreme Court in the Hardwood case, 
is entirely inconsistent with the nor- 
mal attitude of real competitors. 

“In my judgment the effect of gen- 
eral information as to the conditions of 
an industry, such as the total vroduc- 
tion, shipments, stocks on hand and the 
average price, or range of prices, is en- 
tirely different from that resulting 
from each person engaged in an indus- 
try receiving directly, or through a 
common medium, reports which reveal 
to him the exact condition of the busi- 
ness of all of his competitors. When 
thus informed each one is invited, and 
is naturally inclined, to imitate the con- 
duct of his most successful competitor; 
and the spirit of comradeship created 
by the confidential exchange of infor- 
mation of this character necessarily 
prevents the free competition between 
them which would otherwise prevail. 

“Those who organize and conduct 
these associations appear to entertain 
the idea that if the information im- 
parted relates only to past and closed 
transactions there can be no violation 
of the Anti-Trust Act. In my judg- 
ment such an idea is wholly fallacious. 
One’s future conduct is to be judged by 
what he has done and is then doing, 
and not so much by what he says he 
will do. It is one’s actual conduct that 
is taken as an example for imitation. 
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It has developed in the trial of cases 
involving associations that the members 
first agreed-upon prices; but such a 
plan did not work because the members 
could not be relied upon to keep the 
agreement; and the system of exchang- 
ing statistics was adopted because it 
was found to be the only effective way 
to procure co-operation as to prices and 
production; and such co-operation could 
be thus procured even in the absence 
of any positive agreement. 

“Again, the idea seems to be preva- 
lent that no exchange of information 
between the members, regardless of its 
extent or character, can be unlawful if 
at the same time publicity be given 
thereto through the press or some govy- 
ernmental agency. In my judgment 
this idea is likewise fallacious. The 
illegality as well as the evil results 
arise from the co-operation among the 
members pursuant to a positive or tacit 
understanding; and this co-operation is 
not affected by publicity. Those who 
purchase the commodity, though fully 
informed as to the activities of the as- 
sociation, can protect themselves only 
by an organization and co-operation of 
like character, which, if it were lawful, 
is an impossibility upon the part of the 
public. 

“T have no doubt that it is important 
that those engaged in an industry have 
general information as to the condi- 
tions of that industry, but I think that 
information should be distributed 
strictly through a responsible medium, 
like your department; and I see no ob- 
jection to its being gathered by an asso- 
ciation provided it be strictly guarded 
and the association be prohibited from 
distributing it among its membership. 
This is the same view that I enter- 
tained when the communications were 
exchanged in February, 1922; and it 
has since been strongly confirmed by 
decisions of the Supreme Court, and by 
investigations of a number of associa- 
tions and the trial of cases involving 
associations. 

“This is but a statement of the posi- 
tion I feel impelled to take as Attorney 
General of the United States in enforc- 
ing the Anti-Trust Act. But, of course, 
as to what activities and how far you 
will co-operate with trade associations 
are matters for your determination in 
conducting your department.” 





Bituminous Coal Loaded Into Vessels at Lake Erie Ports 
During Season of 1923 


Railroads 
Hocking Valley 
Toledo N. Y. C.-Ohio Central Lines 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Pennsylvania ea 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Pennsylvania 


Ports 


Sandusky 
Huron 
Lorain 


Cleveland 


Erie 
Fairport Baltimore & Ohio 
Ashtabula New York Central 
Pennsylvania 
Conneaut Bessemer & Lake Erie 
Erie Pennsylvania 


Totals 


Compiled by Ore & Coal Exchange, Cleveland, Ohio; H. M. Griggs, manager. 


(In Net Tons) 


1923 —~ 
Cargo Fuel Total Cargo 

5,026,533 151,965 5,178,498 3,241,786 
1,182,193 36,966 1,219,159 860,814 
2,891,967 84,402 2,976,369 2,912,587 
3,008,096 95,726 3,103,822 2,794,264 
1,481,428 58,439 1,539,867 430,222 
3,667,957 196,569 3,864,526 1,836,014 
1,870,527 201,470 2,071,997 1,056,464 
739,025 31,920 770,945 381,903 

912,131 82,236 994,367 
3,380,040 255,746 3,635,786 1,515,608 
2,147,144 94,482 2,241,626 1,674,618 
2,783,640 242,057 3,025,697 1,618,192 
738,103 96,532 834,635 199,670 
29,828,784 1,628,510 31,457,294 18,522,142 


1922-——______ —_—_____ 192] —___-- 
Fuel Total Cargo Fuel Total 
92,597 3,334,383 4,426,687 116,157 4,542,844 
27,965 888,779 1,106,251 32,319 1,138,570 
77,864 2,990,451 2,561,015 78,085 2,639,100 
99,730 2,893,994 1,853,148 52,138 1,905,286 
17,587 447,809 1,577,500 45,468 1,622,968 
91,529 1,927,543 2,546,216 103,113 2,649,329 
93,239 =1,149,703 2,062,722 91.910 2,154,632 
14,464 396,367 359,98] 12,782 372,763 
88,464 1,604,072 1,125,792 62,214 ~—‘1,188,006 
90,038 1,764,656 2,300,210 78,097 2,378,307 
63,317 =: 1,681,509 ~=—-1,474,202 20,603 1,494,805 
72,387 272,057 ~—-1,01 8,656 66,183 1,084,839 
829,181 19,351,323 22,412,380 759,069 23,171,449 
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Midwest Retailers Decide Not to Split 


From Their National Association 


Instead They Appoint at Chicago Meeting Half of East-and-West Com- 
mittee on New Policy—Hear Proposals for Coal Exchange 
and for National Coal Institute 


Coal men representing the most im- 
portant retail interests in the Middle 
Western States decided at Chicago on 
Jan. 12 not to withdraw from the Na- 
tional Retail Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, although a considerable number 
of them went to the meeting frankly 
favoring the creation of a separate 
Midwest retailers’ group. Instead they 
spent the entire day debating with some 
heat various problems over which there 
has been difference of opinion as be- 
tween East and West, and the evening 
listening to plans for a coal exchange 
and a national coal institute, and finally 
chose a committee of eight which will 
meet a committee to be appointed by 
Samuel B. Crowell, president of the Na- 
tional, to represent the Eastern groups 
of the association. This body is ex- 
pected to report at the next national 
convention in Bluefield, W. Va., in June, 
various changes in the policy and pro- 
gram of the National that will make 
that body stronger and of more com- 
plete service to all sections of the 
country. 

The eight Westerners on the commit- 
tee are Marshall Keig and Ashley 
Miller, of Chicago; Ely Barkhume, of 
Detroit, Mich.; R. H. Jones, of Kenosha, 
Wis.; H. L. Laird, of Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Frank G. Laird, of Indianapolis, 
Ind.; H. S. Mitchell, of Kansas City, 
Mo., and R. D. Kelly, of Springfield, 
Mo. 

During the day the Midwesterners, 
who were in session at the invitation of 
the Chicago Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, passed resolutions favoring the 
Mellon plan of tax reduction and favor- 
ing the House bill introduced by Rep- 
resentative Dyer, of Missouri, aimed to 
reduce the loss of coal caused by theft 
in transit, by stiffening the penalty for 
such theft. 

John R. Mauff, a member of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, which operates 
the grain-trading mart of that city, 
spoke at a banquet of retailers and 
producers on the proposed creation of 
“The United States Coal Exchange,” 
which he would like to see the coal 
trade set up. He has had much experi- 
ence in creating such exchanges in vari- 
ous industries. The last venture was 
in paper—an exchange which did not 
survive in its original form because of 
too great diversity of interests. 

Mr. Mauff’s plan would draw to- 
gether producers, sellers and buyers of 
coal on a membership basis like that 
employed in any other trad?’ng ex- 
change. It would bring coal trading 
into the light of day—in raucous voices 
—with much benefit to the industry, 
he thinks. It would be intended to pro- 


tect the coal trade from “unjust and 
unlawful exactions,” to diffuse accurate 


and reliable information among mem- 
bers, to produce uniformity in contracts 
and the customs of coal trading, to set- 
tle differences between members, to 
provide standards of quality and other 
such advantages. 

Mr. Mauff would have the exchange 
accept the best known grades of coal 
as setters of basic prices “with other 
grades established at a _ differential 
higher or lower according to quality and 
the actual scientific and demonstrated 
monetary difference in values existing 
from time to time.” He would have a 
statistical service broadcast the sta- 
tistics of the market and a daily re- 
port go to all members showing sales 
and shipments. He denied that the 
exchange would replace coal men’s asso- 
ciations, pointing out that the grain 
exchange in Chicago has not dissolved 
the several associations of its members. 
In fact he believes, in view of Attorney 
General Daugherty’s recent ruling 
against the compilation of trade sta- 
tistics by associations, that an ex- 
change is the only legal vehicle by 
which such compilations and reports 
could be made. 

President Crowell of the National 
association, described the “National 
Coal Institute” which the retailers’ na- 
tional association would like to see 
created. It would be a bureau equipped 
to make various studies of all manner 
of fuel problems from a scientific and 
more or less disinterested viewpoint. 
Such an institute should aid the coal 
industry in the defence against oil, it 
should educate the public concerning 
coal, through publicity and other chan- 
nels, in a way that has never been so 
much as approximated, and should serve 
as a valuable contact between coal 
producer, coal seller and coal consumer. 

“For a good many years,” said Mr. 
Crowell, “I have been thinking—dream- 





Oiling St. Louis 
A study of oil competition with 
coal made in and around St. Louis, 
Mo., awakens many coal producers 
whose natural market is in that 
territory to the fact that during 
1923 the number of oil burners in | 
the region grew from 200 to almost | 
3,000. It is estimated that each 
has replaced 25 tons of coal per 
year, which means “no market” for 
75,000 tons in total. The local. re- 
| tailers’ association of the region is 
running an advertising campaign | 
in defence of coal though a great 
| many dealers have taken on an im- 
portant side line and now sell both 
coal and oil from the same yard. 
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ing would be a better word—of a day 
when the coal industry, all branches of 
it, would be united in a great co- 
operative movement for its own better- 
ment and the better service of the pub- 
lic—the awakening of public opinion to 
the fact that we coal men are in reality 
decent citizens and not rascals. Recent 
happenings would seem to indicate that 
there is a possibility of my dream com- 
ing true. 

“Most of you probably are aware 
that the anthracite operators have 
opened in Philadelphia what they call 
a Coal Economy Show. They have gone 
to great expense and have spared no 
pains to interest the public in this 
show, which is the first of four similar 
exhibitions to be opened within the 
month in the principal cities of the 
East. Primarily, these shows are de- 
signed to create a domestic market for 
the small sizes of anthracite, but the 
Philadelphia exhibition is having a 
much wider influence. It contains a 
mass of valuable information concern- 
ing the production and distribution of 
anthracite and the producing companies 
have detailed the best men among their 
engineers and fuel experts to explain 
the exhibits and advise consumers re- 
garding various heating problems. 

“One of the principal features of the 
show is the handling of complaints 
made by disgruntled consumers. This 
is done through the co-operation of our 
retail organization, the Philadelphia 
Coal Exchange. Complaints regarding 
quality, received at the show, are re- 
ferred to the Exchange. We send an 
impartial investigator, employed by the 
organization, to look into the complaint, 
which usually has to do with quality; 
we take care of correct weights our- 
selves. If the fault lies with the 
dealer—if he has made a bad delivery 
- -we get after him. If the fault lies with 
the shipper the operators get after him. 
The system is by no means perfected 
yet—it has been in operation only a 
little more than two weeks—but the 
point I want to emphasize is that it 
marks the beginning of closer co-oper- 
ation between dealers and producers 
and the beginning of the end of the 
ancient and profitless system of buck- 
passing between these branches of the 
industry. 

“The effect of this attempt at co- 
operation with the public and the en- 
deavor to adjust disputes is seen in the 
changed attitude of the Philadelphia 
newspapers, which heretofore have 
been merely passive where they were 
not openly hostile. Now, without ex- 
ception, they are saying nice things 
about the anthracite industry. 

“T believe that the co-operative spirit 
is more in evidence in the retail coal 
trade than anywhere else in the indus- 
try, but it is mainly co-operation among 
ourselves. What I want to see and 
what must come about if the industry is 
to assume before the public and the 
politicians the position to which its im- 
portance entitles it, is not merely co- 
operation between retailers, or whole- 
salers, or producers as such, but the 
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broadest kind of co-operation of all 
branches, one with another. 

“Much can be accomplished to this 
end through the national associations. 
We have ours, the wholesalers have 
theirs and so have the producers. We 
should use these organizations to the 
fullest extent in an effort to co-ordinate 
the entire industry into a harmoni- 
ously working body. 

“Let us, therefore, proceed to mend 
our own fences in a spirit of harmony 
as between the various branches of the 
trade. And in doing so I ask you to 
keep in mind the goal which is my 
dream—a broad co-operative organiza- 
tion of coal men, a coal institute if you 
like—to which everybody, public, coal 
men and, if you will, politicians, may 
turn for information and advice on 
every subject connected with fuel, 
freely given by men of recognized 
ability whose words will be accepted as 
authoritative; an organization the 
very character of which will eventually 
place the industry where it belongs in 
the public mind.” 

At the banquet the National Asso- 
ciation presented a grand piano to 
Homer D. Jones, of Chicago, former 
president for a year. John Lloyd, of 
Philadelphia, was toastmaster. Charles 
M. Moderwell, of Chicago, a veteran op- 
erator and wholesaler, in a brief speech 
warned the retailers that the coal in- 
dustry must pull together or “some- 
thing unpleasant is going to happen 
to us.” 





Kansas Governor Finds 
Coal Prices Lower 


The usual winter protests on coal 
prices have been reaching Governor 
Jonathan Davis, especially from Topeka, 
Lawrence and Emporia. He insisted 
somebody should investigate. All state 
departments that might logically make 
such a quiz asserted that they were too 
busy. So Governor Davis made the In- 
dustrial Court judges assistant attor- 
neys general. Finally Judge John J. 
Crawford reported that in Topeka 
prices are from $1.25 to $1.75 lower 
than last year with no changes in 
freight rates. He said that Illinois pro- 
ducers, with thick coal, are making a 
rive to take the Missouri Vailey mar- 
kets with prices too low for Kansas 
and Oklahoma producers to meet, in 
spite of their short-haul advantages. 


COAL AGE 





R. M. Randall 


Mr. Randall, who died at Battle Creek 
Jan. 1, was a man of varied interests, hav- 
ing been a banker and lumberman as _ well 
as general manager of the Consolidated 
Coal Co. of Michigan. He also was a di- 
rector of the National Coal Association. 





Conclude Argument in 
Maynard Case 


Concluding arguments in the case of 
the Maynard Coal Co. against the 
Federal Trades Commission were pre- 
sented to the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia Jan. 10. The case 
was argued by Mr. Busic, attorney for 
the Trade Commission, and by former 
Judge Stephen A. Foster, of Chicago. 

In his argument Mr. Busic contended 
that in demanding cost of production 
data the commission was merely seek- 
ing information from the coal industry, 
while Judge Foster insisted that the 
cemmission in doing so was trying to 
regulate the industry. 

At the request of Mr. Busic, the com- 
mission was permitted to file with the 
court the brief of the Solicitor General 
of the United States filed in the U. S. 
Supreme Court in the Claire Furnace 
case. 

The indications are that the Court 
of Appeals will not render a decision 
in the Maynard case until after the 
U. S. Supreme Court decides the Claire 
Furnace case. 
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Daily Byproduct Coke Output 
Slightly Lower Last Month 


The daily rate of output of byproduct 
coke declined slightly during the last 
month of 1923. While the total out- 
put of byproduct coke was somewhat 
greater than in November—2,999,000 
tons against 2,942,000—the output per 
day decreased from 98,055 tons to 
96,740 tons, a decline of 1.3 per cent. 
The percentage of production to capac- 
ity declined from 81.1 per cent to 80.1 
per cent. There was no change in the 
number of plants active; out of 70 
byproduct installations now in existence, 
65 were in operation and 5 were idle. 

The total production of the beehive 
ovens in December was 1,063,000 tons, 
a decrease of 40,000 tons compared with 
November. The output in December, 
however, was reduced by the Christmas 
holiday and by the occurrence of five 
Sundays in one month, and the rate of 
production per working day underwent 
no change. 


MONTHLY OUTPUT OF BYPRODUCT AND 

BEEHIVE COKE IN THE UNITED STATES (a) 
(In Thousands of Net Tons) 

Bopgeoen Beehive 





Yoke oke otal 

1917 Monthly average 1,870 2,764 4,634 
1918 Monthly average 2,166 2,540 4,706 
1919 Monthly average 2,095 1,638 3,733 
1920 Monthly average 2,565 1,748 4,313 
1921 Monthly average 1,646 462 2,108 
1922 Monthly average 2,374 669. 3,043 
October 1923 3,099 1,290 4,389 
November, 1923..... 2,942 1,103 4,045 
December, 1923 2,999 1,063 4,062 


(a) Excludes screenings and breeze. 


In spite of this gradual decline in 
the output of coke, the ovens continue 
to require very large quantities of coal. 
To manufacture the coke produced in 
December required the charging of 
5,986,000 tons of coal, of which 4,309,- 
000 tons was used by the byproduct 
ovens alone. 

ESTIMATED MONTHLY CONSUMPTION OF 

COAL FOR MANUFACTURE OF COKE (a) 

(In Thousands of Net Tons) 


Con- Con- Total 

sumed in sumedin Coal 

Byproduct Beehive Con- 
Ovens Ovens sumed 
1917 Monthly average 2,625 4,354 6,979 
1918 Monthly average 3,072 4,014 7,086 
1919 Monthly average 2,988 2,478 5,466 
1920 Monthly average 3,684 2,665 6,349 
1921 Monthly average 2,401 706 3,107 
1922 Monthly average 3,411 1,056 4,467 
October, S925... 4,452 2,035 6,487 
November, 1923...... 4,226 1,740 5,966 
’ December, 1923 4,309 1,677 5,986 
(a) Assuming a yield of merchantable coke of 69.6 
per cent of the coal charged in byproduct ovens, and 

63.4 per cent in beehive ovens. 





Receipts of Coal at Milwaukee by Months in 1923 





(In Net Tons) 

——————- By_ Vessel -—————By Car Ferry——— 

Month Hard Soft Total Hard Soft * Total 
January 18,047 65,451 83,498 
February 23,605 62,383 85,988 
March 32,220 55,239 87,459 
April 18,427 80,176 98,603 
May 166,851 562,688 729,539 30,636 48,242 78,878 
June 124,668 532,163 656,831 27,977 31,495 59,472 
July 161,789 453,895 615,684 24,768 41,986 66,754 
August 148,154 274,447 422,601 16,408 35,478 51,886 
September 32,177 262,151 294,328 14,114 39,662 53,776 
October 150,685 512,357 663,042 16,097 41,612 57,709 
November 146,400 558,021 704,421 16,625 40,140 56,765 
December 35,500 83,000 118,500 10,814 33,791 44,605 
Ree 966,224 3,238,722 4,204,946 249,738 575,655 825,393 
Total 1922 360,070 2,331,407 2,691,477 108,620 272,664 381,284 
Increase over 1922............... 606,154 907,315 1,513,469 141,118 302,991 444,109 








—————_By Rail 


By Lake and Rail 








Hard Soft Total Grand Total 
pare 73,778 73,778 157,276 
130 79,184 79,314 165,302 
‘ 179,024 179,024 266,483 
hat see. 109,612 109,612 208,214 
: 50,428 50,428 858,845 
50 42,124 42,174 758,477 
3,400 61,341 64,741 747,179 
< 49,556 49,556 524,043 
3,341 43,569 46,910 395,014 
Peea: 41,515 41,515 762,266 
o 43,134 43,134 804,320 
750 49,910 50,660 213,765 
7,671 823,175 830,846 5,861,185 
879 428,805 429,684 3,502,445 
6,792 394,370 401,162 2,358,740 
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Sees Nation’s Economic Future Dependent 


On Adequate Transportation 


Herbert Hoover Urges Far-Sighted Policy at Opening of National Con- 
ference—Barnes Asks Better Treatment from the Government— 
Hines Discusses Budget System 


The formulation of long-view na- 
tional policies in transportation that 
will effect economical and adequate 
handling of goods is the first funda- 
mental to our whole economic future, 
declared Herbert Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce, at the opening session of 
the National Transportation Confer- 
ence at Washington on Jan. 9. Con- 
tinuing, Mr. Hoover said that “the so- 
lution of the problems in such policies 
is only in part a matter of legislation 
and governmental relations. They are 
in large part to be solved by initiative 
and voluntary co-operation among the 
business community. It marks a great 
step in our business progress when all 
the elements such as are represented 
in the sub-committees may come to- 
gether and agree on solutions of im- 
portant questions, and outline a method 
of co-operation by which they may be 
attained.” 

Julius H. Barnes, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, which body had arranged the 
conference, presided, and _ another 
speaker at the session was Walker D. 
Hines, former Director General of 
Railroads. 

In his opening remarks Mr. Barnes 
said there should be no place for mis- 
understanding and antagonism between 
American methods in production and 
American methods in transportation, 
which have marched hand in hand to 
make secure the standard of possession 
on the western farm. 

“Production, both of farm and fac- 
tory,” he continued, “stimulated and ex- 
panded by ready access to a great, wide 
market of adequate buying power, is 
dependent at every stage on adequacy 
of transportation for the enormous 
volume of national production. The 
great rising curve of living standards, 
the security of American health, the 
widening of American opportunity and 
the strengthening of American indi- 
vidual content and happiness—all these 
run parallel with the. rising curve of 
the tonnage of commodity distribution. 
The problem is to visualize, into terms 
which every man can understand, the 
fact that transportation, adequate, 
ready, possessed of the means not only 
of present expansion but responsiveness 
to new methods and new devices, is the 


very structure on which their earning - 


power and the possession of articles of 
necessity and comfort depend.” 

Referring to increase of industry 
values, Mr. Barnes said: 

“It is suggestive of study when we 
find the increase in forms of wealth 
between 1900 and 1920 recorded in their 
major aspects as follows: 


Are. WOM nds 3aan oan ss 281 per cent 
Manufacturing industries.....398 per cent 
FLOSS e555: > scape ae-oike on 93 per cent 


Total national wealth........295 per cent 








“The time has come when America 
must divest itself of the accumulated 
prejudices and passions in the treat- 
ment of transportation; when it must 
realize its dependence upon a continued 
and constant expansion, and plan such 
relations of government to this indus- 
try that it shall be able to serve the 
full measure of national progress.” 

Mr. Hines, in his address, spoke of 
the budget system and the proposed re- 
peal of the rate-making rule. Of the 
latter proposal he said he has been able 
to think of but one group of the public 
than can find an adequate motive for 
advocating such a change in the law, 
and that is the group that wishes to 
see private operation fail, so as to make 
government operation a necessity. 

Speaking of the budget system Mr. 
Hines said: 

“We have heard a great deal in this 
country about a budget system and 
gradually the country is adopting the 
budget system. Section 15A is really 
the application of the budget principle 
in a broad sense to railroad regulation. 
The statute thus expresses the homely 
truth “look before you leap,” and the 
other homely truth “count the cost.” 
It is designed to prevent the haphazard 
dealing with specific rate problems 
without regard to the effect upon the 
general situation. 
rule is a simple and honest recognition 
of the fact that the public cannot have 
satisfactory railroad service without 
paying the cost, including a fair com- 
pensation for the capital employed.” 





Southern Gem Coal Co. 
Lifts Receivership 


The U. S. Court of Appeals at Chi- 
cago has lifted the receivership placed 
upon the Southern Gem Coal Corpora- 
tion, of Chicago, by a federal court in 
East St. Louis. This leaves the corpo- 
ration free to continue operating its 
various central and southern [Illinois 
mines and other properties, including 
the Wabash, Chester & Western Ry., 
and also free to fulfill its contract to 
supply the output of its two Franklin 
County mines to Simon Levy, of Chi- 
cago, a direct-to-consumer dealer doing 
a big business all over the central west. 

Although the East St. Louis federal 
court order put the property of the 
corporation into the hands of C. B. 
Thomas and W. S. Wilson as receivers, 
an ancillary receivership was necessary 
in order to give the receivers control 
of the books, records and operating 
headquarters. Without it, neither the 
receivers nor the corporation could pro- 
duce a ton of coal. The application for 
this ancillary receivership was denied, 
Judge Wilkerson, of the District Court 





This new railroad: 








95 per Cent Less Babel 


A few years ago, when the 
Pacific Coast Coal Co. issued any | 
notices to its employees, the com- | 
munications had to be printed in | 
half a dozen foreign languages. 
Today 95 per cent of the employees | 
are American citizens and prac- | 
tically every one can read English, | 
according to A. E. Holden, editor 
of the company’s new weekly mag- 
azine for employees, The Pacific 
Coast Bulletin. 











of northern Illinois, hearkening to the 
corporation’s contention that it was 
now in position to meet its payrolls, 
interest charges and other obligations 
and that a majority of the creditors 
did not approve of the receivership. 
Then on Jan. 10 Judges Evans, Alschu- 
ler and Baker, of the U. S. Court of 
Appeals, set aside the receivership and 
returned the property to the corpo- 
ration. 

It was reported late in the week that 
Mr. Wilson intends at once to make 
a new effort to get the receivership 
ordered once more—this time on a basis 
that will make it bulletproof. 





66 Convicts Mutiny in 
Alabama Coal Mine 


Sixty-six convicts leased by the State 
of Alabama to the Thomas-Weller Min- 
ing Co., operating coal mines forty 
miles south of Birmingham, mutinied 
against operating methods on Jan. 11. 
It is reported that leaders in the strike 
include white prisoners who took part in 
the revolt at Banner mines last Septem- 
ber, which led to a movement of state 
officials to better conditions under which 
leased convicts work in privately owned 
mines. The men worked in the Aldrich 
mines of the bankrupt Montevallo Min- 
ing Co. Officials of the company denied 
that any serious disturbance had taken 
place but did admit that the day shift 
had refused to work. Reports from 
Montevallo are that the men barricaded 
themselves in the slope after entering 
without guards. Reports that the ma- 
chinery had been damaged considerably 
by dynamite were denied by the mine 
Officials at the company’s office in Bir- 
mingham., 


Who Greeted Union with 
Dynamite? 

It was reported from Harlan, Ky., 
on Jan. 8 that officials of a new office 
opened in that city by the United Mine 
Workers were greeted with a package 
of dynamite at the door on that date, 
and that the union leaders immediately 
left town. While it has been intimated 
that the dynamite was a threat, coal 
men believe that it may have been 
placed there by union men themselves, 
with the idea of trying to make labor 
feel that the operators were resisting 
the union idea, even to the extent of 
using dynamite threats. 
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Oddie Sifts All Coal Plans and Hearings 
In Drafting Administration Bill 


Opposes Government Ownership and Regulation in Peace Time — Sees 
Need for Encouragement and Assistance Through Mines 
Department Represented in the Cabinet 


By PAUL WooTon 
Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


Despite Senator Oddie’s desire to in- 
troduce the legislation prompted by the 
report of the Harding Coal Commission, 
it has been found that delays are 
numerous in attempting to frame the 
actual bill. It is no easy task to trans- 
late into the concise form which a bill 
must take the varied and intricate pro- 
visions of such a measure. While the 
initial bills will embody certain of 
Senator Oddie’s ideas, which are at 
variance with the recommendations of 
the Coal Commission, it is probable that 
the legislation as introduced will not 
represent his final opinion as to what 
should be enacted. He is anxious to 
get the matter in concrete form so 
as to obtain criticisms and suggestions 
from all concerned. 

The Nevada Senator, however, is not 
weiting for the introduction of the bill 
to begin work. He is studying all the 
different plans which have been put 
forward, in addition to those of the 
Coal Commission. He is going over the 
hearings conducted in previous sessions 
of Congress when coal legislation was 
proposed. 

He is definitely and finally opposed 
to government ownership, and to the 
regulation of prices, profits, wages and 
margins in peace times. He realizes 
that any such enactment, in addition to 
being unconstitutional, would not be in 
the public interest. He is approach- 
ing the whole problem with the idea of 
obtaining an abundance of coal of good 
quality. 

Among the things he believes will 
contribute to this improved service is 
the current publication of facts as to 
supply and demand, in order that both 
buyer and seller may act intelligently 
and not blindly as they did in 1916, 


1917, 1920 and even during the last 
bituminous strike in 1922. He also 
would like to see gathered all facts 
bearing on labor disputes and upon 
transport, the factors which have 
caused interruption of supply. He 


thinks there should be readily avail- 
able at all times facts regarding such 
important matters as the real earnings 
of mine workers and of the ability of 
the industry to pay. He recalls that 
almost all the studies of either wages 
or costs of production have not been 
so timed as to have a bearing on wage 
negotiations. He thinks they should 
be kept up currently. 

The commissions which have been 
called together periodically to deal 
with difficulties arising in the coal in- 
dustry soon complete the main purpose 
for which they were created. The 


facts and figures which they collect are 
published, but they are not kept before 





the industry and the consuming public. 
Were there a Department of Mines, 
Senator Oddie argues, this highly es- 
sential information could be kept be- 
fore all those concerned. The Sec- 
retary of Mines would receive from the 
fact-finding agency, for instance, the 
statistics covering quantity of coal 
in storage. If they should show that 
stocks had fallen below the margin of 
safety, he could urge the stocking of 
the approximate amount of coal neces- 
sary to provide for possible interrup- 
tion. 

Senator Oddie is thinking of more 
than an agency which will issue only 
bare facts. He thinks there should be 
in the federal government a major sub- 
division to which the mining industry 
can look for encouragement, for ad- 
vice and for the formulation of policies. 
The current reporting of facts, how- 
ever, will be only an incidental phase 
of his measure. 

In this connection it is known that 
the Senator is re-reading with much 
interest Dr. Garfield’s recommendation 
for an advisory committee of operators 
and miners to be presided over by a 
Cabinet member. Dr. Garfield sug- 
gested that this would be an effective 
means of keeping in touch with the 
state of the industry, its problems and 
its needs. 

It is Senator Oddie’s purpose to draft 
legislation in the form that does not 
seem to indicate that the coal industry 
is an enemy of the _ public. He 
recognizes it as one of the great basic 
industries on which the public is com- 
pelled to depend as on few others and 
without whose prosperity there can be 
no general prosperity. As a mine op- 
erator himself, Senator Oddie is in a 
position to appreciate the engineering 
achievements and the other great ac- 
complishments that have taken place in 
the coal industry. He is rather im- 
patient with the attitude of fault finding 
into which so many persons fall when 
they consider the problems of the coal 
industry. While he admits there is 
some ground for criticizing the indus- 
try, he suggests that sight be not lost 
of the fact that the producing power of 
the American miner, working with 
highly efficient mechanical equipment, 
is four times as great as that of the 
British or German miner and five times 
as great as that of the French miner. 

Much has been said in condemnation 
of the distribution of coal. With all 
the faults of the existing system, Sen- 
ator Oddie is rather struck with the 
fact that there is something to be said 
in favor of an achievement which in- 
volves the moving of nearly 600,000,000 
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tons of a bulky product from 9,000 
mines to 90,000 carload buyers in 48 
states. 

Since our whole progress as an in- 
dustrial nation depends on an abundant 
supply of cheap fuel, Senator Oddie 
feels that Congress must be careful not 
to create conditions which’ handicap the 
industry in the realization of maximum 


efficiency. 

His opinion is that the federal 
government should play its part in 
creating conditions under which this 


great enterprise can grow and keep 
pace with the country’s development. 
To accomplish this in the ideal way, 
he believes, calls for nothing less than 
a separate department with representa- 
tion at the Cabinet table. 





Holidays Hit Production in 
Central Pennsylvania 


Approximately 3,480,350 tons of coal 
was produced in the central Pennsy]l- 
vania district in the month of Decem- 
ber, or 60 per cent of the estimated 
production capacity. The loadings for 
the last week of December showed a 
decided drop over the previous week, 
being 10,737 cars as compared with 
16,664 cars the week previous. 

There was a slight gain aver the 
month of November; the December pro- 
duction, not including Dec. 31, was 58,- 
466 car loads, compared with 54,695 
car loads in November. The daily 
average production for the month of 
December was 2,436 carloads, as com- 
pared with 2,486 carloads in November. 
Prices remain the same. The number 
of no-bill cars in the district at the 
close of December was 1,034. 

Working figures for the mines in the 
district for the last week are as fol- 
lows: 
Mines idle 


PANG: WOTMINE 1 GAY on ceccccassecsews 63 
Mines working 2 Gays .....icvsccvccsas 64 
manes WOrkine $. GaAYR «<..200ccecccacs 66 
mines working 4 days ......ccccccsese 68 
Mines WOfrkine 5B MMYB 2.06... ccc ccesdel 38 


Mines working 6 days ee ORE eT 


The total production figures for the 
year in carloads are as follows: 





santiary ....% Ceeeo SAA coics. edhe 73,784 
February ~sOeraes PSUR. cao oc 80,361 
ie ee 79,542 September ...67,790 
PREM. Sic wiive ae 69,567 October ...... 63,466 
ae 73,768 November ....57,074 
Pe eas SS 77,416 Dec. (ine. 29) 58,466 
Asks Congress to Settle 
For Navy Coal 

President Coolidge has requested 

Congress to appropriate $242,080.29 


to settle judgments rendered against 


the United States in the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court for the District of New 
Jersey and affirmed by the U. S. 


Supreme Court in favor of the New 
River Collieries Company, in which 
suits were instituted to recover just 
compensation for coal requisitioned by 
the Navy Department under Section 10 
of the Lever Act. Judgments were 
rendered on April 15, 1921, in favor of 
the New River Collieries Company in 
three suits, as follows: No. 1 for $213,- 
100.11; No. 2 for $19,700.91 and No. 3 
for $9,279.27. 
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Bituminous-Coal Output Is Absorbed Readily; 
Spot Trade Active; Contract Movement Steady 


The soft-coal market is in good condition, notwith- 
standing the low prices quoted. Production is easily 
absorbed, spot business is active and contract coals 
are moving in steady volume. Contracting is in the 
making although neither producer nor consumer appears 
anxious. Reported quotations for contracts range all 
the way from 25c. to 75c. above current spot figures 
at New York to from $3 to $3.25 at Philadelphia, with 
reports that a quotation close to $1.65 had been given 
to a Southern railway. There also are reports that 
some high-grade northern West Virginia coals were 
being held close to $2.75. Strike talk is having scarcely 
any effect on consumers, although at Pittsburgh there 
is a belief that there will be a suspension. 

The cold wave which covered most sections of the 
country recently was of too short duration to have any 
lasting effect on the coal markets. Demand for domes- 
tic coals improved slightly, but the steam coal market 
was not stimulated and in the Middle West quotations 
softened. Domestic sizes of anthracite are easier and 
quotations for independent product are slightly lower. 
Arkansas semi-anthracite is making an impression 
around the Twin Cities as a substitute for Pennsyl- 
vania hard coal at $2 less per ton. 


Soft-Coal Production Recovers Quickly 


Coal Age Index of spot prices of soft coal as of 
Jan. 14 does not show any change from the previous 
week, standing at 182 with an average price of $2.20. 

The drop in production of soft coal due to the holi- 
day season was quickly recovered, but the pick-up in 
buying expected by some producers was not forthcom- 
ing. Interest now centers in the stock report to be 
made public about Feb. 1, which it is expected will show 
a considerable increase in consumers’ reserves over 
Sept. 1, when they were about 56,000,000 net tons. 

Conditions in the Middle West are quiet again fol- 


lowing the few days of lower temperatures. Demand 
is easier and prices of some grades are lower. The 
reported move to cut wages in some Pocahontas mines 
provoked some discussion, considerable non-union coal 
from Kentucky and other fields meantime making its 
appearance in the Chicago market, quoted at low figures. 
Retail business in St. Louis is the one bright spot, with 
greater demand reflected in middle grade coals. 


More Vigor in Ohio Market; Prices Steadier 


There is more vigor in the Ohio markets than for 
some time and prices are steadier. Domestic coals im- 
proved slightly and while new orders have been freely 
placed some cancellations also have taken place. The 
steam-coal market was not stimulated and is quiet. 

One market in which the cold wave did not affect 
the domestic trade to any great extent was at Pitts- 
burgh. No distinct improvement was noticed, due prin- 
cipally to the well-filled cellar bins of both house own- 
ers and dealers. Industrial consumption is heavy and 
steel operations are reported as better than during 
December. There is no stimulus to buying in New 
England and industries are well supplied. Quotations 
for the better grades show a slight improvement. Fur- 
ther curtailment in industrial lines is under way. 

The situation along the Atlantic seaboard is quiet. 
Some small contracts have been reported, while cement 
manufacturers are said to be picking up considerable 
slack. An improvement is noted in the export situation 
at Baltimore. Dumpings are on the increase when 
compared with the corresponding period of last year. 

Production of soft coal during the week ended Jan. 5 
is estimated by the Geological Survey at 9,031,000 net 
tons, an increase of 2,318,000 tons over the previous 
week. During the same period 1,419,000 net tons of 
anthracite was produced, an increase of 183,000 tons 
when compared with the week ended Dec. 29. 
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Midwest Flurry Calms Down 


The considerable rush for Midwestern coal which followed 
immediately upon the opening of the below-zero weather 
of two weeks ago quieted down noticeably with the rise 
in temperature a week ago. Although most Illinois and 
Indiana mines worked an average of a little better than 
three days a week, few operations ran every day. Steam 
sizes from those fields softened a little, although the call 
for domestic coal was not sufficient to clean out all the 
“no bills” in the large sizes. Production did not get high 
enough to depress screenings much. Along toward the 
end of the past week there were signs of temporary car 
shortage here and there. This, however, was not serious. 

Smokeless coals from the non-union East continued in 
Chicago at a mine price of $2@$2.25 without the increase 
which was expected if the bitter cold continued a few more 
days. A temporary shutdown of many Pocahontas opera- 
tions growing out of a move to cut miners’ wages was much 
discussed in the smokeless markets of the West, but the 
prices did not stiffen much, and by the end of the week no 
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shutdown had been made. A good deal of cheap non-union 
coal from various Kentucky and other Eastern fields con- 
tinued to appear on the Midwest market, holding trade that 
Illinois producers lost by their policy of winter price cuts 
after they had stocked dealers during the autumn. This 
has taken about all the buoyancy out of a market that 
might have been made snappier by recent winter weather. 


St. Louis Still Busy 

St. Louis business continues good with the retailers. They 
did not clean up all their stock during the cold wave at New 
Year’s but they got low enough to arouse them into buying. 
There has been a little demand for high-grade, but the 
greater call has been for middle-grade coal. Standard 
found a ready market with the domestic consumer. The 
25c. advance in Standard did not stick, however. A burst of 
production set them back. 

Country business has been unusually good, but for 
cheaper coals only. Wagonload steam continues to show 
improvement, while carload steam has eased up and there 
is a volume of screenings and nut unbilled, whereas a few 











Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F'.0.B. Mines 


Market Jan. 15 Dee. 31 v7 7 Jan. 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1923 1923 924 oie 
Smokelesslump......... Columbus S7.25 89:35 nas $3. 15@$3.50 
Smokeless mine run...... Columbus 6.60 1.85 1.85 14.75@ 2.00 
Smokeless screenings..... Columbus 5.85 1.25 1.25 1.20@ 1.45 
Smokeless lump......... Chicago..... 7.75 3.50 3.10 3.00@ 3.25 
Smokeless mine run...... Chicago..... 6.35 2.10 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 
Smokelesslump......... Cincinnati... 7.75 3.10 3.00 2.75@ 3.50 
Smokeless minerun...... Cincinnati... 6.35 2.10 2.00 2.00@ 2.50 
Smokeless screenings..... Cincinnati... 6.10 1.75 1.75 14.50@ 2.00 
*Smokeless minerun..... Boston...... 8.75 4.65 4.65 4.75@ 4.90 
Clearfield minerun...... Boston...... 4:85 1.85 1.85 1.30@ 2.25 
Cambria minerun....... Boston. ... 5.50 2.50 2.50 2.15@ 2.85 
Somerset minerun....... Boston...... 5:30 2.40 2:0 4.756.220 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. New York. 5.75 3.00 3.00 2.75@ 3.25 
Pool | (Navy Standard). . Philadelphia. =e 3.00 3.00 2.75@ 3.25 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Baltimore.. 6.10 ‘ ; , ; 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. New York... 5.25 2.10 2.25 2.00@ 2.50 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Philadelphia. 5.75 2.30 2.30 2.10@ 2.50 
Pool 9 ot Low Vol.).. Baltimore.... 5.75 2.00 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. New York... . 4.75 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.15 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Philadelphia... 5.25 1.85 1.85 1.70@ 2.00 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Baltimore.... 5.20 1.90 1.80 1.75@ 1.90 
Pool 1! (Low Vol.)....... New York.... 4.25 1.60 1.60 1.60@ 1.75 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia.. 4.25 1.65 1.65 1.55@ 1.75 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)...... Baltimore.... 4.20 1.75 1.65 1.65 
High-Volatile, Eastern 

Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 3.60 1.60 1.60 1.60@ 1.75 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Philadelphia. 4.15 1.70 1.70 1.60@ 1.80 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore.... 30 1:38 £3 1.50 
Pittsburgh se’d gas....... Pittsburgh... 5.25 2.50 2.40 2.35@ 2.50 
Pittsburgh gas mine run.. Pittsburgh... 2.25 2.30 2.25@ 2.35 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.). Pittsburgh... 3.35 2.00 2.10 1.90@ 2.10 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas)... Pittsburgh... 3.20 1.65 1.60 1.50@ 1.75 
Kanawha lump........... Columbus.... 6.25 2.60 2.60 2.50@ 2.75 
Kanawha minerun...... Columbus.... 3.75 1.60 1.60 1.50@ 1.75 
Kanawha screenings... .. Columbus.... 3.35 1.10 1.10 1.00@ 1.25 
OB RRS Cincinnati. . . 6.50 2.60 2.60 2.25@ 3.00 
W. Va. Gas minerun..... Cincinnati... 3.75 1.55 1.65 1.35@, 2.00 
W. Va. Steam minerun... Cincinnati... 3.35 Be: 1.65 1.35@ 2.00 
W. Va. screenings........ Cincinnati... 3.25 1.30 1.30 1.10@ 1.50 
Hockinglump........... Columbus.... 5.35 2.60 2.60 2.50@ 3.00 
Hocking minerun....... Columbus.... 3.10 1.80 1.80 1.65@ 2.00 
Hocking screenings...... Columbus..... 2.75 1.30 1.30 1.25@ 1.40 
Pitts. No. 8lump........ Cleveland.... 5.00 2.45 2.45 2.00@ 2.95 
Pitts. No. 8 minerun..... Cleveland.... 3.40 1.909 1.95 1.85@ 1.90 
Pitta. No. 8screenings.... Cleveland.... 3.15 1.55 1.55 1.60@ 1.70 


Market Jan. 15 Dec. 31 Jan. 7 Jan. 14 

Midwest Quoted 1923 1923 1924 1924+ 
Franklin, Ill. lump....... Chicago..... $5.35 $3.35 $3.60 $3.25@$3.75 
Franklin, lil. minerun.... Chicago..... 3.45 2.33 2.35 2:25 2.50 
Franklin, Ill. screenings... Chicago..... 2.70 1.85 2.05 1.90@ 2.00 
Central, [ll.lump........ Chicago..... 4.35 3.00 3.10 3.00@ 3.25 
Central, Ill. minerun..... Chicago..... 3.50 2.10 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 
Central, Ill. screenings.... Chicago..... 2.10 1.35 14.75 1.60@ 1.76 
Ind. 4th Veinlump....... Chicago..... 5.10 3.10 3.10 3.00@ 3.25 
Ind. 4th Vein minerun... Chicago..... 3.60 2.60 2.60 2.50@ 2.75 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... 2.50 1.65 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Ind. 5th Vein lump....... Chicago..... 4.10 2.50 2.50 2.80@ 2.75 
Ind. 5th Vein minerun... Chicago..... 3.10 2.10 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 
Ind. 5th Vein screenings.. Chicago... 2.25 1.55 1.70 1.60@ 1.80 
Mt. Olive lump......... St. Louis fens 3.10 3.10 3.00@ 3.25 

Mt. Olive mine run...... St. Louis 5% 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Mt. Olive screenings. .... Oe See 1.85 1.85 1.50@ 1.60 
Standard lump.......... St.Louis..... 4.10 2.85 2.90 2.85@ 3.00 
Standard minerun....... St. Louis 2.60 1.95 1.95 1.90@ 2.00 
Standard screenings...... St. Louis..... (35 461.55 463.55 1.960:.1.:55 
West Ky.lump.......... Louisville... . 4.35 2.05 2.83. 2:75@ 3.00 
West Ky. minerun....... Louisville.... 2:55 1.65 1.65 1.40@1.75 
West Ky. screenings..... Louisville... . 2.30 1.35 1.40 1.25@ 1.60 
West Ky. lump.......... Chicago..... 4.25 2.85 2.85 2.75@ 3.00 
West Ky. mine run....... Chicago..... 2.60 1.75 1.75 1.50@ 1.75 

South and Southwest 

Big Seam lump.......... Birmingham.. 3.95 3.85 3.85 3.75@ 4.00 
Big Seam minerun....... Birmingham... 2.35 1.95 1.95 1.75@ 2.15 
Big Seam (washed)...... Birmingham... 2.60 2.35 2.35 2.25@ 2.50 
8. E. Ky. lump.......... Chicago..... 6.25 3.10 3.10 2.75@ 8.25 
S. E. Ky. minerun....... Chicago..... 3.85 1.85 1,85 1.7$@ 2.00 
S. E. Ky. lump Seat oe DG Louisville 6.50 3.00 3.00 2.75@ 3.25 
S. E. Ky. mine run. . Louisville... . $.50 1.75 1.70 1.90@ 1.90 
S. E. Ky. screenings... . Louisville... . 3.25 0.35 t.00 1.56@ 1:95 
eS eee Cincinnati... 6.50 2.85 2.60 2.25@ 3.25 
S. E. Ky. mine run .. Cincinnati... 3.60 1.50 1.50 1.25@ 2.00 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Cincinnati... 3.10 Wee 1.30 1.00@ 1.50 

Kansas lump coc ce eames Cty.. 5.50 4:75 5.00 5.00 

Kansas minerun........ Kansas City.. 2.49 . 3.00 3.25 3.25 

Kansas screenings...... Kansas City.. 2.50 2.00 2.00 2.25 


* Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 
+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 





Current Quotations—Spot Prices, 











Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O.B. Mines 


Market Freight Jan. 15, 1923 ———-January 7, 1924———— ———January 14, 1924¢-——~ 
. Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
MU «pipes sebaewe fare $2.34 $9.00 i ie es 8.00@ $9.25 8.00@ $9.25 8.00@ $9.25 
| SE See Philadelphia........ 2.39 a aa +7900 °8. 10 ee ; . . . , _ : . 
SE; sc snewhenpseesnen New York. .. +e 2.34 9.25@ 12.00 8.00@ 8.35 8.50@ 10.00 8.75@ 9.25 8.75@ 9.50 8.75@ 9.25 
a eee a a 2.39 9.25@11.00 8.10@ 8.35 9.50@ 10.00 8.75@ 9.25 9.50@ 10.00 8.75@ 9.25 
Egg. Chicag ZO*. ww. ee ee 5.06 12 00@ 12.50 7.20@ 8.25 9.60@ 12.50 8.00@ 8.35 9.60@ 12.50 8.00@ 8.35 
Stove ‘: New ¥ an Bare a dish 2.34 9.25@ 12.00 8.00@ 8.35 9.85@ 10.50 8.75@ 9.25 9.85@10.50 8.75@ 9.25 
Stove Philadelphia. ....... 2.39 9.25@11.00 8.15@ 8.35 9.85@11.00 8.90@ 9.25 9.85@11.00 8.90@ 9.25 
OS Pee Chicago*.......... 5.06 12.00@12.50 7.35@ 8.25 9.60@ 12.50 8.00@ 8.35 9.60@ 12.50 8.00@ 8.35 
Chestnut New York.......... 2.34 9.25@12.00 8.00@ 8.35 9.85@ 10.50 8.75@ 9.25 9.85@10.50 8.75@ 9.25 
hestnut Philadelphia. ....... 2.39 9.25@11.00 8.15@ 8.35 9.85@11.50 8.90@ 9.25 9.85@11.50 8.90@ 9.25 
Chestnut ey a PeGeiiek as 5.06 12.00@12.50 7.35@ 8.35 9.60@12.50 8.00@ 8.35 9.60@12.50 8.00@ 8.35 
Range New York.. 2.34 ee eink 8.25 9.00 9.00 
Ra Siem ack bike aa aka New CS es 2.22 7.50@ 11.00 6.15@ 6.30 5.50@ 6.50 6.15@ 6.65 5.50@ 6.25 6.15@ 6.65 
DCL aséckancenckae Philadelphia inks es 2.14 7.00@ 9.50 6.15@ 6.20 6.00@ 7.25 6.35@, 6.60 6.00@ 7.25 6.35@ 6.60 
Pea 5 csene Chicago* ee 4.79 7.00@ 8.00 5.49@ 6.03 6.00@ 6.75 5.40@ 6.05 6.00@ 6.75 5.40@ 6.05 
Buckwheat No. wee NOW FOPK......... 2.22 5 25@ 6.25 4.00@ 4.10 1.75@ 2.50 3.50 2.50@, 3.25 3.50 
Buckwheat No. 1. - Philadelphia... eee 2.14 5.00@ 5.50 4.00 2.00@ 3.50 3.50 2.00@ 3.50 3.50 
chs ond oentbcskke POW WORK. s...... 2.22 2.75@ 3.00 2.75@ 3.00 1.35@ 2.50 2.50 1.75@ 2.50 2.50 
ve stske. °sscesat a -~- a 2.14 2.75@ 3.00 2.75@ 3.00 1.50@ 2.50 2.50 1.50@ 2.50 2.50 
New iawn «ohn 2.22 1.65@ 2.00 1.50@ 2.00 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 
IN, 5 << eabiveh Mabou Philadelphia. abi wus 2.14 1.50@ 2.00 2.00 1.00@ 1.50 1.50 1.00@ 1.50 1.50 
Birdseye.............. New York. ee °° bhuhoseusake TN he ee se a 1.60 1.50 1.60 


* Net seen, ted mines. 


t Advenen over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in tfalics. 
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Coal Age Index of Spot Prices Bituminous Coal F.0.B. Mines 
——1924—,_ -——_1923_, 


Jan.14 Jan.7 Dec.31 Jan. 15 
RPGR dks i ciclareiateinis «Asia eee 182 182 179 365 
Weighted average price........ $2.20 $2.20 $2.17 $4.42 


This diagram shows the relative, not the actual, prices on four- 
teen coals, representative of nearly 90 per cent of the bituminous 
output of the United States weighted first with respect to the 
proportions each of slack, prepared and run-of-mine normally, 
shipped, and second, with respect to the tonnage of each normally 
produced. The average thus obtained was compared with the 
average for the twelve months ended June, 1914, as 100, after the 
manner adopted in the report on “Prices of Coal and Coke, 1913, 
1918,’’ published by the Geological Survey and the War Industries 
Board. 





days ago those sizes were much in demand. This applies to 
the Standard and Mt. Olive fields. Generally speaking, con- 
ditions are considered good now, but it is temporary on 
account of the weather. 


Kentucky Business Is Fair 

Domestic demand in Louisville and throughout most of 
Kentucky continues. fair following the cold wave, which 
was the most severe that Kentucky has felt since 1918. 
However, dealers are not buying greedily from the mines, 
for previous stocks are not all cleaned up. Some dealers 
are willing to sell at low prices rather than take a loss 
on degradation of long-held piles in their yards. But even 
at that, lump coal at $7@$8.50 seems high to the public and 
there are reports of an increase in the use of gas and oil. 

Conditions at the mines show little change of note. There 
is about 15c. to 25c. a ton spread between eastern and 
western Kentucky on most sizes, the eastern being the 
higher, but gas coal and non-gas are selling on a parity. 


Northwest Slumps Again 


The fearful burst of trade that started with the severe 
weather of two weeks ago resulted in two things: The 
docks could not fill the immediate orders fast enough and 
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shippers from everywhere began rushing thousands of cars 
ef coal into the Northwest region, thinking that there was 
bound to be a good market for it. The market was good 
for a few days, owing to the congestion of business, but 
it slumped at once with the arrival of mild days and now 
the territory is full of all sorts of coal. 

Shipments off the docks were heavy for awhile and the 
general upturn brought more public utilities and commercial 
building owners into the market. However, there was little 
or no change in the market quotations around the Head-of- 
the-Lakes except that Hocking screenings spread a flat 
$3.50 price to $3.50@$3.75. Some anthracite has been mov- 
ing from Duluth to Winnipeg, especially egg, which is 
often slow and frequently is held over at the end of the 
season. Around Milwaukee the market during the week 
was fairly active. 


West Runs Strong 


Three weeks of winter have brought joy to all those of 
the Southwest who depend on coal for a living. In three 
days mine tracks were cleared of “no-bills.” Two hundred 
and fifty cars were in distress in Kansas one Saturday 
night. By Tuesday noon every one had been sold and 
dealers, who had disregarded warnings from operators and 
jobbers that just such a situation might develop, were 
crying for more. For the first time this season mines are 
working full time through Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma. 
Those in Arkansas that are open also are running full time. 

In Colorado the pick-up has been a little less lively, 
but lost time due to “no market” has been reduced to about 
380 per cent. The cold snap in Salt Lake City and other 
sections of Utah has stimulated business. Working time 
has jumped from less than three days a week to around 
four and a half days. Circulars are firmer all around. 
Few “no bills” are accumulating now. 


Better Demand for Domestic Coals 


There was a slightly improved demand for domestic coals 
in the Ohio markets following the cold wave the first 
week of the year, but it did not last. Additional orders 
were placed and some of these were cancelled when milder 
weather made its appearance. Steam business was not 
stimulated and with the large reserves on hand users are 
not inclined to make any additions to their stocks. Railroad 
buying is on the increase, as some are buying to guard 
against a suspension on April 1. Screenings fell slightly in 
price as a result of a better production of lump. Produc- 
tion of the mines reporting to the Southern Ohio Coal 
Exchange during the week ended Dec. 29 was 91,952 tons 
from 447 mines having a full-time capacity of 569,250 tons. 
Of the deficiency “no market” was responsible for a loss of 
440,789 tons. 

More vigor was injected into the Cincinnati market by 
the cold snap, and concessions on sales have been practically 
cut off. Domestic coals are moving well, while the call for 
slack has been falling off. The smokeless coals have im- 
proved their position. While the quotations for the general 
market of coals range from $2.25 to $3.50 for lump and 
$1.25 to $2.50 for mine-run quotations on what have lately 
become known as exceptional coals, such as Yellow Jacket, 
Southern Gem, Millers’ Creek and some of the high free 
burning gas coals of West Virginia have ranged from 
$3.75 to $4 for lump and around $2 on mine-run. The cold 
weather drained retailers’ stocks at Cleveland, causing 
them to enter the buyers’ market, improving conditions 
slightly. Steam-coal consumers are buying as they need the 
coal and there is little additional storing done. 

The three-day cold snap did not affect the Pittsburgl 
market to any great extent. Demand for domestic coals 
did not improve, but industrial consumption remains heavy. 
Steel operations are improving and running fairly well, 
adding to the consumption of coal. Retail dealers have 
good-sized stocks on hand, while cellar bins are well filled. 
A slight improvement was noticed in the central Pennsyl- 
vania field the first week of the year; the number of idle 
mines is given as 365. The situation at Buffalo shows no 
material change. Slack is the strongest of all sizes. 
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Few Developments in New England Market 


Aside from slight indications of firmer prices in some 
directions there are few developments of any consequence 
in New England. There has been no appreciable stimulus 
to buying; the somewhat enhanced prices for spot shipment 
are due rather to a much restricted supply available, not 
alone at the loading piers but at the various rehandling 
points as well. The industries are well supplied and we hear 
cf no railroads or power plants that are likely to enter 
the market during January for any comprehensive tonnage; 
on the contrary there are decided letdowns in anticipated 
consumption, due partly to less business and partly to the 
mild weather. Many of the streams are running full, 
unimpeded by ice, and in general there are few points open 
to the energetic sales agent keenly anxious to place coal. 

At Hampton Roads the amount of coal on wheels is 
relatively small, and while sales are only scattering, the 
average net return is rather better than a week ago. An 
Italian contract covered some weeks ago was the means of 
keepir.g one group of Pocahontas operations at work for 
enough time to tide over the period of maximum dullness, 
and now with the assistance of contracts on many of which 
during the fall delivery was deferred the agencies are able 
to pinch along with an occasional sale at $4.75@%4.90 per 
gross ton f.o.b. vessel. 

Navy standard coals are being held at better prices also 
by factors at this end. Not much is being moved at the 
figures asked, but on the other hand the coal is in comfort- 
able storage and there is practically no distress supply that 
it is incumbent upon anybody to dispose of within a limited 
time. To that extent the market is in better position. 

There is no change all-rail. A few shippers of the quality 
grades profess to hear tidings of better results, but as yet 
there is no perceptible reaction in this territory. There are 
those who are even beginning to propose contracts for the 
coming year, but for the present they are likely to meet 
with a cool reception. Talk of a possible strike seems to 
rouse no interest whatever among buyers in New Ergland; 
they recall that in 1922 the non-union fields were for a long 
period able to care for current needs, and besides, the price 
of coal is not the large facior in production costs it once 
was and only in a few lines is there much disposition to 
purchase supplies far in advance of probable use. It has 
been a season notable for spontaneous combustion, and not 
only was coal that was taken on early a poor purchase 
but there were heavy expenses resulting from unusually 
large reserves. This will all have a bearing on the inclina- 
tion of the buyer as he faces the next coal year. 


Seaboard Market Quiet 


There is very little activity in the spot soft-coal market 
along the Atlantic seaboard. Contract coals move well, 
however, and prices are sustained. A little contracting is 
reported and some operators report that December’s busi- 
ness was as strong as that of last January. Increased in- 
quiries are reported by some shippers, while some assert 
that the output of their mines is sold up for the present 
month. Cars at the New York terminals ranged from 1,812 
to 2,105 during the first five days of last week. 

There was no improvement in the soft-coal market at 
Philadelphia last week. There is a fair demand and some 
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contracting has been reported. Consumers are not anxious 
to enter into a contract agreement. While there is no boom 
in evidence, manufacturers show signs of becoming more 


active. No note of encouragement is evident at Baltimore. 
Demand for both steam and gas coals is poor. A firmer 
market is predicted during the next few weeks. Compar- 


atively little change was noticed in the West Virginia mar- 
kets, due to the change in weather conditions. A little 
spurt affected the domestic market at Birmingham and the 
cold weather occasioned many new orders for domestic 
coals, which aroused the spot market. 


Anthracite Situation Easier 


Unseasonable weather with fair shipments of hard coal 
resulted in an easier market for domestic sizes at New York 
and also lower quotations for independent coals. Retail 
dealers hesitate before buying premium coals and will do so 
only when it is absolutely necessary. Stove and chestnut 
are the most wanted sizes. At both New York and Phila- 
delphia small orders comprise most of the new business. 
Consumers are well supplied. Pea coal is moving well in 
the Philadelphia territory and dealers have made inroads 
into their stockpiles. Retail dealers at Baltimore had a 
sudcen rush of orders early last week, and while shipments 
have not been heavy, there is a fair supply in most yards. 

Production of beehive coke in the week erded Jan. 5 was 
234,000 net tons as compared with 223,000 tons the previous 
week. 





Coal-Mine Development in West Virginia 

Fifty new mine plants were put in operation in West 
Virginia during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922, accord- 
ing to the annual report of the State Department of Mines. 
In the same period 43 new power plants were constructed 
and 81 fans. 

One of the most important equipment improvements 
made, indicating at the same time the growth of the 
industry, was the purchase of 8,235 mine cars, the Logan 
field leading with 1.329, the McDowell mines coming second 
with 1,144 cars, followed by Fayette mines with 1,113 and 
Raleigh mines with 1,070. In all 85 new tipples were built, 
Logan having 9 of such structures to its credit, Raleigh 8, 
Fayette 7, Greenbrier 7 and Monongalia 7. 

Companies operating in the state built 828 new houses 
for miners, Wyoming mines building the largest number, 
114. Another important addition to equipment was loco- 
motives. There were 187 new locomotives put in use, 
Logan mines obtaining the largest number, 35. McDowell 
and Raleigh county mines purchased 23 and 24 locomotives, 
respectively. There were 124 new mine openings; Preston 
County led in such development, with the opening of 18 new 
mines, McDowell County ranking next with 11 new openings. 





Car Loadings, Surplusages and Shortages 


-Cars Loaded——. 
All Cars Coal Cars 


Week ended Dee. 29, 1923 615,431 112,410 
Previous week Gane: 877,257 183,377 
Same week in 1922 ; 704,224 172,132 
—-Surplus Cars 
All Cars Coal Cars Car Shortage— 
Dec. 31, 1923 312,338 149,409 
Same date in 1922 14,98] 3,651 
Dec. 24, 1923 237,343 115,071 
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Holidays Curtail British Coal Output; 
Coal Plentiful, Market Strong 


Production of coal in Great Britain 
during 1923 was 278,501,000 tons, the 
highest recorded except for 1913, ac- 
cording to Board of Trade statistics. 
In the latter year the output was 


287,412,000 tons, while last year it 
amounted to 251,850,000 tons. Output 


during the last week of 1923 was cur- 
tailed by the holiday season and 
amounted to 3,353,000 tons as compared 
with 5,886,000 tons the previous week, 
and 5,956,000 tons the week ended Dec. 
15, according to a cable to Coal Age. 

The labor situation is causing some 

uneasiness and loadings are slower due 
to the refusal of the tippers to work 
under the three-shift system, according 
to newspaper dispatches. Coal is plen- 
tiful, however, and the market remains 
strong. 
_The Welsh steam coal market con- 
tinues in a strong position. There is a 
shortage of business and deliveries are 
somewhat behind, but orders on the 
books indicate that most of the mines 
wi'l be heavily engaged well into Jan- 
uary. 

Inquiry from Europe is active, while 
business with Italy, South America and 
some of the Eastern countries is in- 
creasing. Belgium is inquiring strongly 
for coking coal. 

The Newcastle market is also quiet. 
Nearly all kinds of coal are in good 
demand, best steams have improved 
slight'y and there is a strong demand 
for gas coals. 


Welsh Collieries Merge 


A merger involving four large col- 
lieries near Swansea has been affected 
according to reports received by the 
Department of Commerce at Washing- 
ton from Consul A. B. Cook, of the 
State Department stationed at Swansea. 
The collieries involved are the Great 
Mountain Collieries, the Ammanford 
Collieries, the Pontyberem Collieries, 
and the New Dynant Collieries. The 
new concern will be known as The 
United Anthracite Collieries, Limited, 
with a nominal capital of £2,500,000, of 
which £1,600,000 will, it is stated, be 


offered to the public in the near future. 
The collieries involved are all important 
Welsh collieries, the oldest having been 
registered in 1891 and the newest in 
1914. They employ at present about 
3,000 workmen, and the annual total 
output of anthracite coal is about 
500 000 tons. 

This is the second important combine 
effected in the Welsh anthracite col- 
liery field within the past six months, 
and the third important merger in the 
whole Welsh colliery field. 

The new combine is further evidence 
of the marked inclination of Welsh in- 
dustries to form into combines. 


Less Coal at Hampton Roads 

The coal market at Hampton Roads 
tightened noticeably last week, largely 
because of reduced supplies which was 
thought attributable to the reluctance 
of operators to resume full-time work 
after the holidays. Inquiries had not 
increased, however, and demand was 
only slightly improved. 

Movement coastwise was slightly bet- 
ter, though retarded to some extent by 
recent storms. Bunker business was 
dull. Some foreign movements were 
noted, although not on the increase. 

The tone of the market was firm, 
though higher prices were regarded as 
temporary. Shippers were exerting 
considerably more energy in booking 
cargoes, and increase in shipments was 
predicted on all hands. 


French Industry Dull 


Dullness continues in the French coal 
market, with supplies sufficient to meet 
the demand. Industry is quiet in all 
branches. Due to the excessive cost of 
British coal there is more buying of 
French coals. Mild weather affects the 
demand for house coals, and as money 
is scarce the “coalman” is only called 
upon when absolutely necessary. Retail 
yards are well stocked and dealers are 
not anxious to replace the smal! quan- 
tities of coal they sell. 

The Belgian coal market is quiet, 
prices are easier and offers are made 
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to French buyers under the official tariff 
quotations, which would ordinarily 
attract buyers, were market conditions 
more satisfactory. French coal exports 
to Belgium during November amounted 
to 101,000 tons, while Belgian. exports 
to France were 133,733 tons. 

During November imports of coal to 
France amounted to 2,300,154 tons as 
compared with 1,935,821 tons in Octo- 
ber. Coke imported was 431,592 tons 
as compared with 282,805 tons in the 
previous month. France exported 
206,277 tons of coal in November as 
compared with 121,915 tons in October 
and 65,048 tons of coke as against 
44,082 tons in October. 


Expert Clearances, Week Ended 
Jan. 12, 1924 


FROM HAMPTON ROADS 


For France: Tons 
eS TE sk Pk. ec eeeticaee 1,896 
pos ae SN re 1,791 

For Brazil: 
ee 5,128 
ee ae NN. 5. 6 sn n's 4.0 si Ree eth 6,211 
PUL Se, VICGONOUTE. oc ci ccccceects 10,142 


For Cuba: 
BoE) Fae MIOI 6-6-6 ve ais kedvie cece eee 7,24 
Amer. Schr. Margaret Thomas....... 5 
For Italy: 





jtal. SS. Maria: WATICR.. 20... 6c cevess 10,871 
FROM BALTIMORE 
For France: 
pt ee eo 6,358 
For Chile: 
yo) ee MN i 2,203 
Amer. SS. Republic (Coke).......... 1,653 
For Porto Rico: 
Amer. Sa. Gov. JOnn Lid... occ 436 
For Italy: 
Ital. SS. ignasio Wiorio .....cccceces 7,100 
For Uruguay: 
Chie. ee Ase BS as... we ks Sew 6,000 
Hampton Roads Pier Situation 
N. & W. piers, Lamberts Pt.: Jan. 3 Jan. 10 
Carsonhand.............. 1,229 1,274 
Tons onhand... 77,320 69,222 
Tons dumped for week 134,028 124,464 
Tonnage waiting 15,000 25,000 
Virginian Ry. piers, Sewalls Pt.: 
Cars on hand 855 774 
Tons on hand 56,800 52,300 
Tons dumped for week 37,752 50,275 
Tonnage waiting 1,455 6,472 
C. & O. piers, Newport News: 
Cars onhand........ 1,441 1,000 
Tons on hand. 75,500 51,805 
Tons dumped for week..... 65,196 75,933 
Tonnage waiting........... 635 1.855 


Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


PIERS 
Jan. 5 Jan. 12T 
Pool 9, New York. |.....$5.00@$5.25 $5.00@$5. 25 
Pool 10, New York.... 4.75@ 5.00 4.70@ 4.90 
Pool 11, New York.... 4.50@ 4.75 4.60@ 4.70 
Pool 9, Philadelphia..... 4.90@ 5.20 4.90@ 5.20 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.... 4.50@ 4.90 4.50@ 4.90 
Pool 11, Philadelphia.... 4-25@ 4.60 4.25@ 4.60 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads.... 4.85 4.30@ 5.00 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds... 4.25 4.25 4.35 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads.... 4.50@ 4.60 4.75 
BUNKERS 

Pool 9, New York....... 5.30@ 5.55 5.30@ 5.55 
Pool 10, New York...... 5.05@ 5.30 5.00@ 5.20 
Pool 11, New York...... 4.80 5.05 4.90@ 5.00 
Pool 9, Philadelphia..... 5.15@ 5.55 5.15@ 5.55 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.... 4.90@ 5.20 4.90@ 5.20 
Pool 11, Philadelphia.... 4.65@ 4.90 4.65@ 4.90 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads.... 4.85 4.90@ 5.00 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads.... 4.50@ 4.60 4.75 


Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 
Quotations, by Cable to Coal Age 


Jan. 5 Jan. 12T 
Admiralty, large 29s.@, 30s. 283.@ 29s. 
Steam smalls.... 21s.@ 22s. 20s.@ 21s. 


Newcastle: 

24s.3d.@ 25s.6d. 
24s.@ 25s. 
25s.@ 26s. 


248.@ 25s. 
25s 


2 4s.6d.@ 25s. 


Best steams..... 
Best gas........ 
Best bunkers 


+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy 
type, declines in italics. 
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Hearing on Rate Increase 


A hearing will be held by the Coal! 
and Coke Committee, Trunk Line terri- 
tory, in New York City on Jan. 24 
on the carrier’s proposal to advance 
rates on pea and smaller sizes of 
anthracite from mines on the D., L. & 
W. R.R. and D. & H. R.R. to Donnacona, 
Que. The proposed rates are $5.65 
for pea coal; $5.28 for buckwheat No. 1 
and $4.52 for buckwheat No. 2 and 
smaller sizes, the increases amounting 
to 6c. on pea coal; 4c. on buckwheat 
No. 1 and 6c. on buckwheat No. 2 and 


smaller coals. 





Coal Hearings Assigned 


Hearings in coal cases have been 
assigned as follows to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission: Oklahoma City, 
Feb. 4, Superior Coal Co. vs. Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia; Omaha, March 10, 
Intermont Coal & Iron Corporation vs. 
Southern Ry.; Washington, March 11, 
Hood Coal Co. vs. Monongahela Valley 
Traction Co.; Denver, March 14, Victor 
American Fuel Co. vs. Denver & Salt 
Lake. 





Calls Rates Unreasonable 


Rates applied on coal between 
Murphysboro, Ill., and Mitchel, S. D., 
are unreasonable, in the opinion of 
Examiner Flynn, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The case was 
brought by the Consolidated Coal Co., 
of St. Louis. 





No Unjust Discrimination 


The failure of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Ry. Co. and the Virginia Ry. to make 
arrangements whereby mines of the 
Winding Gulf Colliery Co. would be 
enabled to avail themselves of the serv- 
ices, facilities and rates of either does 
not subject the coal company to unjust 
discrimination, in the opinion of Warren 
H. Wagner, an Interstate Commerce 
Commission examiner. 

The Winding Gulf Co. points out 
that the railroads refuse to accord its 
mines the same treatment as is ac- 
corded other mines on the Kanawha, 
Glen Jean & Eastern. The defendants 
were asked to interchange at Pember- 
ton and to afford facilities equal to 
those afforded the other mines. The 
examiner reaches the conclusion, in a 
report to the commission, that a rail- 
road must be allowed some latitude for 
the exercise of business judgment and 
discretion in such a situation. A simi- 
lar finding was made in the case of the 
Ragland Coal Co. in its case against the 
Virginian Ry. 





Mines Supply 60 per Cent of 
Freight Moved 


The mining industry contributed 
more than 60 per cent of all freight 
moved by railroads of the country dur- 
ing the third quarter of 1923, accord- 
ing to figures just compiled by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
show that all shipments offered aggre- 
gated 347,323,119 tons in the quarter 
review. Of that total, 205,254,449 tons 
were products of mines. 

While the increase in all tonnage over 
the third quarter of 1922 was 29 per 
cent, the products of mines tendered in 
the third quarter of 1923 was 47.84 
per cent greater than the movement in 
the corresponding quarter of the year 
preceding. 

The Eastern district, by contributing 
93,568,493 tons, tendered more mineral 
shipments to the railroads than any 
other subdivision of the country. The 
Western district was next with 68,599,- 
074 tons. The South originated 23,180,- 
655 tons, while the Pocahontas district 
contributed 19,906,227 tons. 





Heavy Coal Traffic on N. & W. 


The Norfolk & Western Ry. handled 
over its lines during 1923 30,662,850 
tons of coal from the four districts it 
serves in southern West Virginia and 
Virginia. According to the records of 
the road the Pocahontas field produced 
15,911,200, or more than half the total, 
Tug River district 4,399,850 tons, 
Kenova-Thacker district 8,683,400 tons 
and Clinch Valley district 1,668,400 
tons. According to the records of the 
Pocahontas Operators Association the 
output in that field last year amounted 
to 15,397,038 net tons, as compared with 
16,130,974 tons in 1922, 13,043,942 net 
tons in 1921 and 15,421,288 tons in 1920. 


Publications Received 


Change Houses in the Lake Superior 
Region,. by Cleve E. Kindall. Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D. C. Pp. 31; 6x9 in.; 
illustrated. Plans and description of a 
model change house in the Lake Superior 
region; many of the suggestions, however, 
can be applied to a change house in any 
locality. . 

Proceedings of The Rocky Mountain Coal 
Mining Institute, held at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, Aug. 27-29, 1923. Pp. 31, 6x9 in.; 
illustrated. 

Report of the State Tax Commission, New 
York, 1922. Pp. 530; 6x9 in.; tables. 

Report Department of Mines, Kentucky, 
1922, Part I, by L. Blenkinsopp, chief in- 
spector of Mines. rp. 337: 6x9 in.; il- 
lustrated. 

Report of Department of Mines, 
Virginia, for fiscal year ending 
1922; in two sections; by R. M. 
chief of Department of Mines. 
6x9 in.; tables. 

Efficiencies in Use of Bituminous Cok- 
ing Coal as Water-Gas Generator Fuel, by 
W. W. Odell, Bureau of Mines, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Technical paper 274. Gives re- 
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sults of an investigation relating to the 
manufacture of water gas conducted by the 
Bureau of Mines, Illinois State Geological 
Survey Division, and the Engineering Ex- 
periment Station of the University of 
Illinois. 





Association Activities 





The West Kentucky Coal Bureau Louis- 
ville, composed of operators from the two 
Western Kentucky operators associations, 
as well as independents, elected these offi- 
cers at the annual meeting in Louisville on 
Jan. 8: President, Percy 0D. Berry, rresi- 
dent of the Providence Coal Co., Provi- 
dence, Ky.; Vice-President, James D. Over- 


all, Reinecke Coal Mining Co. Madison- 
ville; Secretary, C. E. Reed, Louisville; 
Executive Committee: Chairman F. P 


Wright, president of the Crescent Coal Co., 
Bevier; F. D. Rash, president of the St. 
Bernard Mining Co., Earlington; Brent 
Hart, president of the Hart Coal Corpora- 
tion, Morton’s Gap; H. L. Tucker, presi- 
dent of the Rockport Coal Mining Co., 
Central City; M. B. Lanier, president of 
the Norton Coal Mining Co., Nortonville, 
Ky., and Birmingham, Ala.; . W. Dun- 
can, secretary of the W. G. Dunean Coal 
Co., Greenville, and C. F. Richardson, 
president of the West Kentucky Coal Co.. 
Sturgis, Ky. Mr. Richardson was president 
of the association during the year just 
closed. 
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Obituary 





George S. Baldwin, 88 years old, of 
Kenosha, Wis., died at his winter home at 
Pasadena, Calif., on Jan. 2. He founded 


the Baldwin Coal Co., which he directed for 
many years. 

William K. Herzog, U. S. Consul at Vit- 
tau, Saxony, under Presidents McKinley 
and Roosevelt, died recently at his home in 
St. Louis after an illness of five weeks. For 
the past few years he was a special repre- 
sentative in St. Louis of the West Vir- 
ginia Coal Co. Born in Basle, Switzerland, 
educated at Heidelburg and serving the 
United States for many years in consular 
work, he was well known to the local 
trade and was 59 years old. Besides a 
widow he leaves a grown son and daughter. 

Michael W. O’Boyle, coal operator, of 
West Pittston, Pa., died at Miami, Fla., 
Jan. 9. He was born in Scranton, Pa., 70 
vears ago. He organized, with his two 
sons, the Pittston Coal Mining Co., dispos- 
ing of his holding in the Alphine Milling 
Co. to devote his attention to mining in- 
terests. He had been a director of the 
Miners’ Savings Bank, Pittston, and of the 
Citizens Electric llluminating Co., of the 
same city. 

Joseph Ruchaber, 47, for many years a 
coal operator in the Rich Hill district in 
Missouri, was found dead of heart failure 
recently in his apartments at Rich Hill. 

Samuel L. Moore, aged 50 years, a mem- 
ber of the Moore Brothers Coal Co., oper- 
ating mines at Emeigh, and who was a 
resident of Emeigh died in the Spangler 
hospital on Jan. 9 from injuries he re- 
ceived while driving mine cars from the 
mines. Recently the Moore mines have 
been working only on part time and the 
members of the firm were doing some of 
the outside work. Mr. Moore was born 
in Hollidaysburg in 1874 and had been con- 
nected with the mining industry for many 
years. 





Coming Meetings 





Northeast Kentucky Coal Association. 
Annual meeting Jan. 24, 1924, Ashland, Kv. 
Secretary. C. J. Neekamp. Ashland. Kv 


Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute, 
Winter meeting, Feb. 13-15, Albany Hotel, 
Denver, Colo. Secretary, Benedict Shubart, 
521 Boston Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

New England Coal Dealers’ Association. 
Annual meeting March 20-21, Boston, Mass. 
President, W. A. Clark, Boston, Mass. 

Canadian Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy. Annual meeting March King 
Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
Secretary, G. C. Mackenzie, Drummond 
Building, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 
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News Items 
From Field and Trade 

















ALABAMA 


The State Board of Mine Examiners will 
hold a session in the offices of Chief Mine 
Inspector C. H. Nesbitt, Lincoln Life Build- 
ing, Birmingham, Jan. 21 to 24, to examine 
applicants for positions of mine foreman, 
first and second class, and fireboss on quali- 
fications necessary to fill such positions in 
coal mines of the state. 

George B. McCormack, prominent coal 
operator, has instituted suit in the Chancery 
Court of Walker County, at Jasper, to re- 
cover an alleged half interest in the site 
on which is located the Gorgas steam plant, 
in which the government recently sold its 
interest to the Alabama Power Co., the 
latter having installed and owned the 
initial units. Mr. McCormack claims that 
his interest in the power plant site has 
never been acquired by the power company. 

The Pratt Warrior Coal Co. of Jasper has 
twenty-five new homes under construction 
at its Ivey Bluff mines on the Warrior 
River in the southern part of Walker 
County. The Pratt Warrior recently leased 
the Ivey Bluff mines to the Gulf States 
Portland Cement Co., of Demopolis, 
which has increased the output of the mines 
to 300 tons of coal daily. With the addi- 
tion of this housing of more miners, an- 
other substantial increase in production will 
be made. The cement company has _ in- 
stalled motor haulage at these mines. Ivey 
Bluff mines are located near the banks of 
the Warrior River, several miles from a 
railroad and all coal is transported down 
the river in barges. 

The U. S. Supreme Court in a decision 
handed down Jan. 7, refused to order the 
Court of Claims to assume jurisdiction in a 
suit against the government by the Corona 
Coal Co. to collect $107,431 alleged to be 


due on a railroad contract while the lines 
were under federal control, the difference 
accruing between a rate of $1.964 a ton 


under the contract and $2.40 per ton fixed 
by the Government Fuel Administration. 


ARKANSAS 


The Bernice Coal Co’s mine at Russell- 
ville, has resumed work after having been 
idle since the tipple was burned October 16. 
\ temporary tipple was erected. <A _ full 
force of about 400 men works this mine. 


COLORADO 


The La Veta Coal Co. has been incor- 
porated in Alamosa, with a capital of 
$100,000, by P. Fern, A. H. Samuels and L. 
Jordan. 


ILLINOIS 


E. L. Stanton, for the past six years sales 
manager for the Lumaghi Coal Co., of St. 
Louis, severed his relations with that com- 
pany Jan. 1, and is succeeded by C. V. 
Beck, who has been advertising and pro- 
motion manager for the Lumaghi Coal Co. 

The Taylor Coal Co. of Chicago, has 
changed its name to the Franklin County 
Coal Co. during the process of absorbing 
the Bickett Coal & Coke Co.’s holdings and 
the consolidation of the Old Taylor prop- 
erties with those of the Bickett interests. 
Herbert H. Taylor continues as president 
of the new concern and C. A. Bickett, after 
long years as a prominent figure in the 
Il'inois coal industry, retires. Issue of 
$2.750,000 first mortgage 7 per cent serial 
sold bonds of the new company is being 
offered for sale. The bonds mature $137,- 
“00 annually from Jan. 1, 1925, to 1944, 
inclusive. 

The tipple of the Centralia Coal Co. 
burned at Mine No. 5 recently at an esti- 
mated loss of $100,000. The mine em- 
ployed 850 men. 

The No. 1 mine of the Bell & Zoller Coal 
Co., at Zeigler, broke its hoisting record 
this month by hoisting 7,700 tons in eight 
iours, This is the mine that ran the 
famous production race with Orient No. 1 
WoO years ago, winning for the month’s 
utput but losing the one-day record which 
tands at 8,210 tons. Zeigler No. 2 mine has 

record standing at 6,699 tons. The total 
onnages of these two mines for the year 


of 1923 is over 2,000,000 tons, which is 
rated as the highest tonnage in the world 


for any two mines. The output for the 
mines during the year in railroad cars 
would reach over 300 miles, or if the 


caboose of such a train was in Zeigler, the 
engine would be passing through Chicago. 

The Chicago Wholesale Coal Shippers’ 
Association on Jan. 9 in annual meeting 
elected these officers: President, P. H. Hol- 
land; vice-president, Roscoe B. Starek; 
treasurer, T. A. Brahm; secretary, George 
H. Merryweather ; directors, Charles L, Der- 
ing, James Anderson, Tom C, Irwin, N. L. 
Walton, J. H. Weil and W. C. Hill, who is 
the retiring president. 


INDIANA 


F. D. Roberts, who has been serving as 
traffic manager of the Indiana Coal Mer- 
chants’ Service Bureau, an organization 
composed of a large number of retail coal 
merchants of the state, has been appointed 
manager of the bureau, to succeed R. R. 
Yeagley, who has resigned. 


KANSAS 


A consolidation of the Midland Coal Co. 
and the Jackson-Walker Coal & Mining Co. 
has been effected by H. G. Kellogg, C. H. 
Markham and C. P. A. Clough, at Kansas 
City, Mo. The Midland Coal Co. will here- 
after handle the affairs of both concerns. 
Operating principally in Kansas. 


KENTUCKY 
Estimates of 1923 coal production in 
Kentucky show an anticipated output of 
36,000,000 tons, as against 42,000,000 in 
1922, the peak year, and 38,000,000 in 1920. 


In 1922 with the national coal strike in 
effect, Kentucky operated full time, with a 
large car supply, and did a great business. 
A loss of five to six millions tons over 
1922 is predicted, which is quite good in 
view of steady over production in all fields, 
and keen competition for business at give- 
away prices in the autumn. 

Coal interests of Kentucky are all set 
for the bitterest legislative fight on record, 
the legislature having convened Jan. 8 after 
a lay-off since 1922. There has been stiff 
support for a coal-tonnage tax, which has 
the backing of the agricultural and land- 
owning interests. Such bills have been de- 
feated in the past. At the last session a 
sum was appropriated for a study of the 
coal-taxing problem, prior to action, this 
giving the coal interests two years’ grace, 
which, however, has not helped the cause 
any. 

The Elkhorn Colleries Co., Trenton, Ky.; 
Dudley Coal Co,, Backey; Marion Coal Co., 
Rockhouse; Ajax Coal Co., Lotts Creek; 
and Himyar Coal Co., at Domino, are plan- 
ning to resume operations after being down 
for some time. 

Below zero weather on Jan. 5 prevented 
continued rise of the Ohio after it was about 
4 ft. above the danger line, and probably 
saved business interests of Kentucky, in- 
cluding river coal companies, a good deal 
of money. 

The Little Pond Coal Corp. has been 
formed and will develop property § at 
McAndrews. H. G. Happersett, the treas- 
urer and construction engineer, is located 
at Route 3, Ronaoke, Va. 

Don D. Walker, for some years in charge 
of the Jeffersonville and New Albany (Ind.) 
divisions of the St. Bernard Mining Co., 
has taken charge at Louisville as well, and 
will now look after business of the three 
cities. W. B. Gathright resigned on Jan. 1 
as manager of the Louisville office. 

Notice has been filed of the dissolution 
of the Paint Cliff Mines Co., Louisville, 
claimants being asked to _ present all 
claims to Treasurer J. H. Schneider, 715 
Inter Southern Building, Louisville, within 
sixty days. 

The Reliance Coal & Coke Co., of Glo- 


mawr, is reported to have purchased the 
Defiance Coal Co., of Defiance, on Carr's 
Fork. 
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MISSOURI 


Citizens of Moberly are making an effort 
to revive the old Busy Bee mine, in that 
city, which has been closed because of an 
unpaid payroll. More than 150 merchants 
and others attended a meeting at Moberly 
and steps were taken to continue operation 
by some form of public aid to the operating 
company. 

David and John S. Lodwick, of Mystic, 
Ia., who recently purchased the Mosby mine 
at Mosby are making extensive improve- 
ments on the plant. They have installed 
much new machinery and have rebuilt the 
entire plant since purchasing it from the 
former owners. The mine is now turning out 
100 tons of coal a day. This will be in- 
creased to 150 tons a day as soon as the 
plant is under full headway. 


NEW YORK 


The New York Stock Exchange on Jan. 
10 admitted to trading on a ‘“‘when issued” 
basis the 1,400,000 shares of capital stock 
of the Reading Coal & Iron Corporation 
without par value. Certificates of interest 
of the same company also were listed. The 
Exchange’s Committee of Securities has 
ruled that inasmuch as due bills on Reading 
rights can no longer be transferred with 
stock certificates, all deliveries, beginning 
Jan. 10, must be accompanied by due bills 


for said rights until the respective stocks 
sell ex rights. 
Judge Learned Hand, in the U. S. Dis- 


trict Court at New York on Jan. 8 signed 
an order in the dissolution suit instituted by 


the government against the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Co., appointing four trustees to 
exercise certain rights specified in the dis- 
solution decree in relation to the capital 
stock of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. and 
Coxe Brothers & Co., Inc. The trustees for 
the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. are William 


Potter and the Girard Trust Co., of Phila- 
delphia; the trustees for Coxe Brothers, 
Inc., are Thomas R. Marshall of Columbia, 
Ind., and James Neale, Jr., of Minersville, 
Pa, The order provides that if there 
should come any disagreement among the 
members of the groups in the exercise of 
the duties imposed upon them as trustees, 
application for advice shall be made to the 
court. 

Arthur Hamilton and Harry W. Maynard, 
of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, 
were elected directors of the Coal & Tron 
National Bank, of the City of New York, 
at a meeting of stockholders Jan. 8, 1924. 

The Davis Coal & Coke Co. has opened an 
office in the Singer Building, New York 
City, with H. C. Pridham as manager and 
D. W. Bowden, sales agent. Mr. Pridham 
and Mr. Bowden formerly were connected 
with B. Nicoll & Co. and are well known to 
the coal trade. 

P. A. Paddock, formerly of 
Carpenter, Inc., is president of 
dock-Walther Coal Corporation, 


Dexter and 
the Pad- 
which has 


just opened offices in New York Citv. W. 
M. Walther is secretary-treasurer of the 
corporation. Others connected with the 


new concern are A. Themans, C. G. App'e- 
ton and George M. Carpenter, Jr., all for- 
merly associated with Dexter & Carnenter. 
Mr. Themans will look after the anthracite 
and domestic bituminous-coal trade, Mr. 
Appleton after the tidewater, coastwise 
and transvortation business. while Mr Car- 
penter will have charge of the Cincinnati 
(Ohio) office, he having occupied a similar 
} = tae with the old Dexter & Carpenter 
rm. 


NEW JERSEY 


Governor Silzer, in his annual message to 
the State Legislature, told the members of 
that body that the anthracite problem must 
have earnest attention and that some relief 
must be obtained for the consumer. He 
advised the following: “Enactment of a 
statute which would protect the consumers 
of this state against all unlawful practices 
and profiteering after the coal gets within 
the state; an appeal by the state to prevent 
extortionate and unlawful practices whlie 
the coal is in interstate commerce; an ap- 
peal to the Governor and Legislature of 
Pennsylvania for a statute regulating the 
industry there and for relief from the 
agencies which raise the price and limit the 
output.” 

A bill introduced in the New Jersey State 
Senate by Senator Woodruff of Camden, 
provides that 2,240 Ib. shall be the legal 
weight for a ton of anthracite. Assembly- 
man Powell, of Burlington, has introduced 
in the House a concurrent resolution which 
would request Congress at once to direct an 
investigation of the anthracite industry. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


The Saskatchewan Government has con- 
tributed to the plant of the Dakota Lignite 
ivroducts Co., at Minot, a gas washer, con- 
denser and exhaust system and fire brick 
tile for oven use. The Canadian Govern- 
ment is interested in the development of 
the plant and seeks to aid it in this manner. 





OKLAHOMA 


Operators in the MHenryetta field of 
Oklahoma having mines on the Frisco R.R. 
are aroused over that company’s determina- 
tion to enforce ruling No. 9 of the Oklahoma 
Corporation Commission, governing car dis- 
tribution. The operators declare that such 
action, if enforced, will mean the cutting 
down of the mines’ running time, thus 
causing hardships to hundreds of miners 
and resulting in the shutdown of several 
mines. Under the old ruling if a mine’s 
capacity Was ten cars a day, for example, 
and half of this could be loaded as “no 
bills,” the mine could still get its full quota 
of cars for the next day. Under the new 
ruling the railroad will charge the “no 
bills” cars against the quota of cars for the 
next day. 


The Henryetta Coal Mining Co. of Henry- 


etta, established in 1906 and one of the 
oldest in the Henryetta field, has been 
forced to abandon its shaft, due to a 


squeeze. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

C. E. Lesher has been appointed assistant 
to the president of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., 
Pittsburgh. The appointment became effec- 
tive Jan. 1 and Mr. Lesher’s headquarters 
will be in Pittsburgh, according to an an- 
nouncement by W. K. Field, president of 
the company. 


James B. Neale, largest independent 
operator in the Schuylkill field, has returned 
from Canada with the information that the 


Canadian Pacific R.R., which substituted 
the use of oil for anthracite in many de- 
partments, has returned to anthracite. Oil 
did not prove satisfactory and was not 


always to be had when wanted, he said. 


Marcus A. Walker, who for the past eight 
vears has been mechanical engineer for the 
Hudson Coal Co., has resigned, to accept a 
position as distriet manager of the Chance 
Coal Cleaner Co., with offices in Scranton. 


The Jordan Coal Co., composed of a group 
of Scranton independents, is rushing work 
on its new colliery between Quakake and 
Delano. Three eight-hour shifts are em- 
ployed in the erection of a breaker. 


The State Supreme Court on Jan. 8 up- 
held the constitutionality of the state an- 


thracite tax law in an appeal from the 
decision of the Dauphin County Court in 
the case of the Commonwealth vs. the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. 
and other appellants. It is not known 


whether there will be any attempt made to 
get the cases into the federal courts. The 
cases decided in the Supreme Court will in- 
volve the whole Reading, Lehigh & Naviga- 
tion, Alliance and Cranberry groups. There 
are several others. but these cases will cover 
those producing the greatest amount of tax. 


The annual banquet of the Coal Club of 
Philedetphia. will he held in the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Jan. 31. Noah 
H. Swayne, president of the club, will act 
as topstmaster. The speakers will be Dr. 
J. T. Holdsworth, president of the Pennsyl- 
varia Joint Stock Land Bank; Ira Jewell 
Williams, of the Philadelphia Bar, and 
Charles L. Dering of Chicago. president of 
the American Wholesale Coal Association. 
The officers and executive committee of this 
latter association will be in Philadelphia 
for their quarterly meeting on Jan. 31 and 
will attend the banquet in a body. The 
banquet will be preceded by the annual 
election of officers. 


According to an 


announcement made in 
Harrisburg on Jan. 7 by Secretary of 
Mines Joseph J. Walsh each of the fifty- 
two anthracite and bituminous mine in- 
spectors in Pennsylvania may be given a 
month's leave of absence without pay. The 
action is necessary, press dispatches said, 
to conserve the department’s fund, which 


would be inadequate were the force to con- 
tinue on full time for the remainder of the 
biennium. As announced in Harrisburg 
Secretary Walsh will lay off the inspectors 
at the rate of several each month so as to 
not cripple the inspection work. Under the 
mine laws of Pennsylvania inspection in 
the regions must be made at 


anthracite 
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least once every thirty days. There is no 
specific number of inspections for the bitu- 
minous coal mines. By leaving off each 
inspector for one month, $20,800 will be 
saved to the department. 


Development of hard-coal operations in 
Quakake Valley, south and west of McAdoo, 
is being rushed at a rapid pace. The 
Panther Creek Valley company has opened 
workings on the mountainside and is em- 
ploying three eight-hour shifts, as is the 


Candelmas Coal Co., of Wilkes-Barre, at 
Silver Brook. 
During 1922 and 19238, according to a 


survey made by the State Geological Sur- 


vey, approximately 200 new _ bituminous- 
coal mines were opened in Pennsylvania, 
James D. Sisler, associate state geologist, 


has announced: at Harrisburg. His report 
shows that the majority of the openings 
were in Allegheny, Cambria, Clarion, Glear- 
field, Fayette, Indiana, Jefferson, Somerset 
and Westmoreland counties. The report 
shows that about twenty-five mines in the 
Monongahela and Pittsburgh district have 
been reopened and pumped out for the pur- 
pose of removing pillars and working thin 
veins. Many of these mines have not been 
operated for thirty to fifty years and the 
increased value of the coal for coking and 
steam purposes is given as the reason for 
the reopenings. The Pittsburgh coking coal, 
the production of which is largely from 
mines in Westmoreland and Fayette coun- 
ties, will be exhausted within a compara- 
tively few years, it is said in the report, 
and the only large remaining area will be 
in Greene County. It is shown by the 
survey that the supply of Pittsburgh steam 
coal is about exhausted. Most of this is 
coming from the area about Allegheny 
County. The Morshannon bed, in Clearfield 
County, also is nearing exhaustion. 


The State Department has approved the 
merger of the Springfield Coal Mining Co., 
the Bloomington Coal Co. and the Spring- 
field Coal Co. into the Springfield Coal Min- 
ing Co. The new company has a capital 
stock of $2,000,000 and George E. Metzger, 
St. Benedict, is the treasurer The central 
office of the merged company is at Ebens- 
burg. 


Among the State charters issued 
following: Prospect Shaft 
Ramey, $50,000 capital; 
producing and selling coal and coke; in- 
corporators, W. R. Minds, Ramey, treas- 
urer; John H. Minds, Philadelphia, and 
George Minds, tamey. Triangle Coal & 
Coke Co., Pittsburgh, $25,000; mining and 
selling coal and coke; incorporators, Wil- 
liam B. Atwood, Dormont; W. C. Maratte, 
Coraopolis, and George W. Kilpatrick, Pitts- 
burgh. taymond A. Siedel, of Philadelphia, 
is treasurer. Junction Coal & Coke Co., 
Pittsburgh, $60,000; mining and _ selling 
coal and manufacturing coke; incorporators, 
D. L ‘eick, Pittsburgh, treasurer; S. J. 
Minnick, Bruceton, and R. S. 
3roughton. Smutzinger Coal Co., Munson, 
$50,000; mining coal and manufacturing 
coke ; incorporators, Annie Smutzinger, 
Philipsburg, treasurer; Jacob Smutzinger, 
Philipsburg, and Fred Eisenhauer, Munson. 
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TEXAS 


Dr. J. P. Spark and associates have pur- 
chased the mining plant and holdings of the 
Empire Fuel Products Corp., Inc., at Rock- 
dale, and will operate them. 


Charging that workmen’s compensation 
insurance rates in Texas are unjust to lig- 
nite mine owners, five Texas coal companies 
have petitioned the State Insurance Com- 
mission to adjust the rates. The Texas 
operators contend that lignite rates in that 
state are based on conditions in Kansas, 
which they maintain, are far different from 
conditions in Texas. A hearing on the 
matter was held Dec. 10 at Austin. 


UTAH 


office has auctioned a 
lease of 1,120 acres of land to the Union 
Coal Co. for a $30 bonus. The minimum 
tonnage is to be 20,000 annually after the 
third year Investment minimum is to be 
$40,000. The royalty per ton is 10c. 


The U. S. Land 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Frank Costanzo, of Warwood, president 
of the Wheeling Coal Co., announces that 
the Wheeling Coal Co. has purchased from 
the J. C. McKinley interests, of Wheeling, 
1,000 acres of coal land near Warwood. The 
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company will increase its capital stock. Ex 
tensive construction work is already i 
progress and other improvements are Con- 
templated. 


Two large coal] firms have been launched 
in Huntington by Captain R. R. Smith 
The larger of the two companies—the Age 
Coal Co. is capitalized at $200,000. It will 
operate mines in the Logan County field, 
although its headquarters are to be _ in 
Huntington. The other company organized 
by the same people is to be known as the 
R. R. Smith Coal Co., capitalized at $100.- 
000. This company will act as a selling 
company only. Active in effecting the or- 


ganization of the companies were R. R 
Smith, W. P. Neekamp, G. I. Alexander, 
F. D. Clifford and E. H. Adams. 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee coal companies which operate 
docks on the upper limits of the Milwaukee 
River are somewhat disturbed over the fact 
that the city authorities evince a desire 
to close the river to large vessels by es- 
tablishing fixed bridges across the channel 
in the interest of economy and _ uninter- 
rupted street traffic. The Board of Harbor 
Commissioners will make a survey of the 
situation. In a matter of this nature the 
federal authorities have the final decision. 


The Milwaukee-Western Fuel Co. will 
spend a large sum of money in improving 
what is known as Cherry Street dock on the 
Milwaukee River in Milwaukee. The dock 
will be straightened by the removal of a 
10-ft. angular projection, thus allowing a 
14-hold boat to unload without resorting to 
the use of scrapers to get the coal under 
the rigs. A new concrete dock will re- 
place the present wooden structure. 


WYOMING 


The Employee’s Magazine of the Union 
Pacific Coal Co. and the Washington Union 
Coal Co., published at Rock Springs, is a 
new publication for coal workers. This 
neat-looking 16-page paper, full of news 
and technical departments and _ illustrated 
with photographs and home-made cartoons, 
came into life with the January number. 
Mrs. Atlanta E. Hecker is the editor. The 
employees’ magazine is the outgrowth of an 
idea of Eugene McAuliffe, new president of 
the companies. 


CANADA 
James B. MeLachlan, deposed secretary 
of the United Mine Workers, District 26, 


has been denied a new trial by the Supreme 
Court, at Nova Scotia and may be required 
to serve the sentence of two years in Dor- 
chester penitentiary, passed upon him fol- 
lowing his conviction in October last on the 
charge of having published a seditious libel. 


F. W. Gray, who has been associated with 
the British Empire Steel Corporation since 
its formation, and was previously with the 
Dominion Coal Co., has been appointed 
assistant to President Roy M. Wolvin. 


A. J. T. Taylor, president of the Combus- 
tion Engineering Corporation, Ltd., Toronto, 
recently addressed the Pngineering Insti- 
tute of Canada and the Dominion fuel 
board, on “Powdered Coal as an Industrial 
Wuel.” “This method of using fuel,’ said 
Mr. Taylor, “not only presents a means of 
improved results with the present available 
commercial fuels, but makes possible a 
still greater conservatism of those fuels by 
replacing them with many of the lower- 
grade local fuels that are at present un- 
suited for burning by ordinary means.” 


After years of experimenting in the pro- 
duction of peat at Alfred, Ont., the Do- 
minion Government has interested private 
capital and a company has been formed in 
Montreal to take the plant over and operate 
it on a commercial basis. Three thousand 
tons of peat was produced last year and it 
is stated that peat can be produced at 
$3.50 per ton. It cannot be shipped economi- 
cally more than 100 miles. The total area 
of peat bogs in Canada is 27,000 square 
miles. Seven bogs within shipping distance 
of Toronto are capable of producing 26,500,- 
000 tons. 


A coking experiment with Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick coal will be conducted 
at Hamilton, at the new coke ovens con- 
structed by the local gas company, unde! 
the auspices of the Dominion Government 
on Jan. 21. The test will be made under th« 
observation of Charles Stewart, Minister 0! 
Mines; Dr. Charles Camsell, Deputy Min- 
ister, and experts of the Mines Department 





